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FRANCE’S CRISIS 


HE crisis caused by the resignation of General de Gaulle has been 
| solved, temporarily at least, by a continuation of the three-party 


- i. a 
Governmeni@ of Communists, Socialists, and M.R-P., 


under the 


adership of@}1. Felix Gouin, president of the Constituent Assembly. 





M. Gouin 1 Socialist, and he was proposed as Prime Minister by 
the Communists when it became evident that the Socialists would 
yt enter a »-party Government, with the Communist M. Thorez 
s head e Communists have once again shown that tactically 





are the ablest of the three Government parties. They can claim 


that once more they have subordinated party ambitions to the needs 


the country ; thev can dissociate themselves from all re 


sponsibility 


for General de Gaulle’s sudden resignation ; and they can calculate 





iat while continued collaboration with the other two parties will in- 


crease their prestige as a “ national” rather than a “ class ” party, it is 


likely to weaken and even split the Socialists and the M.R.P. It is 
difficult to see that anyone else can derive advantage from the crisis. 


it 
General de Gaulle’s letter of resignation, with its optimistic asser- 


tions that France is now well on the road to recovery, is so at variance 
with the facts of the situation, and does so little to explain his sudden 
xtion, that even his followers wonder if he has not shirked responsi- 
bility a me when his country needs him more than ever. The 
Social have now undertaken the responsibility of leading the 
Government, under difficulties which even General de Gaulle with 


reat prestige was unable to surmount; Combat writes that 








alist party. 


suicide is well known to have attractions for the Soci 
M.R.P faced with grave internal dissensions as a result of con- 
-party collaboration when its real leader, General de 

Gaulle been forced to abandon it. 

It fficult to believe that the present arrangement can be main- 
x; some observers give ita month. The real difficulty 
General de Gaulle gone, there is now no one to give any 
real lead p to the Government. M. Gouin, though an honest and 
courageous man, is likely to be a chairman rather than a leader, and 
can hardly expect to do more than negotiate a series of compromises 
between the three parties. Yet economic conditions in France demand 
above i united and vigorous Government capable of carrying 


} 





igreements of 





ternative, for the only 


clear and coherent policy ; such a policy cannot emerge 
the three partics. There appears, however, 
possible combination, a 


Communist-Socialist coalition, is blocked by the fundamental dis- 
agreements between the two parties on the issue of foreign policy. 
France’s future thus remains bazardous in the extreme. In the 





meantime General de Gaulle has retired from politics “for ever.” 
Under existing circumstances it is only natural that people should 
wonder how long precisely “for ever” means. The truth is that, 
for all his faults, General de Gaulle remains the only man capable of 
giving unity to France. It seems unlikely, unless economic condi- 
tions improve with unexpected rapidity, that France can continue 
to dispense with him ; if he ever does return, however, it will be on 
his own terms, which are no more likely to be acceptable to the 
political parties than they have been hitherto. The solution France 
has found for his resignation is one that is likely to intensify rather 
than resolve her crisis in any immediate future. 


Mr. Truman’s Troubles 


It is not in the nature of American politics that where the 
President fails the Vice-President will succeed, and two mattéts in 
which President Roosevelt failed were the ironing out of the trade 
cycle and the smoothing of differences between organised labour 
and employers. These questions took a prominent place in Mr. 
Truman’s message to Congress on the state of the Union. He made 
it very clear, as he has done before, that he is fully alive to the danger 
of an inflationary boom, but there is little in his speech which gives 
assurance that-he has a technique for stopping it. Apart from a 
firm statement of intention to push through the already battered 
Full Employment Bill and a recommendation that the Price Control 
Act be renewed, Mr. Truman’s most prominent statement on this 
topic was that he supported substantial wage increases and was 
convinced that most industries could afford to meet them. The 
real question is not whether business can afford to raise wages. It is 
whether the United States can afford to risk a further price rise 
while she has no adequate machinery for controlling the all too 
possible inflationary boom and concomitant slump. The British 
Government, already committed to the onerous conditions of the 
projected £1,100,000,000 loan and noting the President’s determin- 


- ation to force through that loan—and the conditions—must also be 


wondering whether they can afford to be associated with a possible 
economic disaster. Until Mr. Truman demonstrates in addition to 
his good sense, good will and appetite for legislation (he made over 
fifty proposals in the domestic sphere alone) his organising ability 
and power to get his way with Congress the world cannot sleep 
easily. And it is a depressing fact that this is in a Congressional 
election year, with all that that entails. 
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The American Strike Wave 


The masochistic enthusiasm of the American people for learning 
the hard way was never better demonstrated than in the present 
mounting wave of labour troubles. The whole process is strongly 
reminiscent of what happened in this country after the 1914-18 war. 
That particular episode did little good either to British industry or to 
British labour and, for all our present difficulties, nothing on a 
comparable scale seems likely to happen here this time. But America 
is going straight into the slough. To the disputes in General Motors, 
the electrical industry and meat-packing has now been added the 
steel strike, affecting 800,000 men and immobilising 1,200 steel 
plants. The United Steel Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, is anxious to offset the loss of overtime 
due to the return to peace conditions by an increase in hourly 
rates of pay. Mr. Philip Murray, who is president of both the 
Union and the C.1.O., has shown willingness to accept the com- 
promise suggested by President Truman. The steel employers, 
except Mr. Henry Kaiser, have shown no such willingness and 
the strike is now in full swing. It involves direct losses to the 
industry and the workers of. over $16 million a day, and if it con- 
tinues for more than a fortnight a large section of American industry 
will begin to run to a standstill. With both sides in their present 
mood the violence which has appeared at United States Motors 
n Los Angeles may prove catching. No permanent good can come 
of all this and there may well be semi-permanent harm of the sort 
which British Trade Unionism suffered in 1927. It is astonishing 
that, when to copy anything British appears to be anathema to most 
seem stubbornly intent on repeating Our worst 


Americans, they 


mistakes. 


Three-Power Unity 

There is one aspect of the Soviet 
Nations which has not the deserves. 
Britain has no reason to fear or deplore the appeals. The 
Union, however, would do well to consider whether, in her own 
The Soviet Union has asserted over 


the United 
Great 


Soviet 


Union's appeals to 


received attention 


interests, it has acted wisely. 
ind over again that the cardinal principle of her foreign policy, 
and most of all in relation to the United Nations, is the maintenance 
of unitv and collaboration between the Great Powers, particularly 
Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union. This country 
reason to with that principle. No than 
Soviet Union, she knows that it is essential to maintain the alliance 
ind she 


has no disagree less the 


that brought victory in war if peace is to be preserved ; 
knows that the three Great Powers can make no greater contri- 
bution to restoring world confidence than to pursue a common 


It cannot be pre- 


policy on all issues likely to cause a dispute. 
Union’s latest 


tended, however, for one moment that the Soviet 
manoeuvre is designed as a contribution to unity and collaboration, 
or to lessen the antagonisms which unfortunately have grown up 
between the three Allies. At best it might be regarded merely as 
1 diplomatic diversion to relieve the Soviet Union’s embarrassment 
at Persia’s appeal to the Security Council. But diplomatic 
manoeuvres, unless based on some consistent principle, have a way 
of coming home to roost; and the Russian appeals cannot in any 
way help to strengthen that Three-Power unity which, she claims, 
is the basis of world peace. The Soviet Union might well consider 
whether she is not sacrificing something to which she attaches great 
value in order to win a purely diplomatic victory ; and she may even 
be denied that. 


Malayan Reform 


That a radical reconstitution of administration in Malaya is essential 
is common doctrine, and the plan which the Government, building 
on the intentions of its predecessor, has outlined in the White Paper 
issued on Wednesday meets the requirements of the situation satis- 
factorily. Two separate colonies are to be organised, one consisting 
mainly of Singapore (to which will be added a couple of small islands 
adjacent),under a Governor with an Executive and Legislative Council, 
and the Malayan Union on the mainland, taking in the formerly 
federated Malay States, will be given a similar 


ind unfederated 
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constitution, but with the important proviso that in matters concern. 
ing the Mohammedan religion and Malay custom each State vil 
be autonomous, under the Malay Ruler with an Advisory Coungi 
A Governor-General over both colonies will co-ordinate the policies 
of the two. One importaut question is left open, in that the Status 
of various territories on the island of Borneo is as yet undetermined, 
It is obvious that small administrative areas like British North Borneo, 
Brunei and Sarawak must be brought under the ultimate contro] of 
the Colonial Office. Without that there can be no adequate guarantee 
for the welfare of the native populations. That is the supreme cen. 
sideration, and there is no doubt that in such a Principality as 
Sarawak, about which some little controversy is blowing up, Colonial 
Office administration is far more likely to be satisfactory than any 
other arrangement. 


Peace on the Roads 

Driving standards clearly deteriorated during the war from their 
none too high pre-war level, and now the whole situation is steadily 
worsening with the return of traffic to the roads. Sir Aiker Tripp, 
Scotland Yard’s traffic expert, is concerned about the bad _ habits 
which the surviving motorists formed in the piping times of war— 
parking at the point most convenient to the individual motorist. 
irrespective of the general convenience, higher average speeds, an 
increased tendency to drive in the middle of the road, disregard for 
the amber light—in short, all that loosening up of the faculties which 
every motorist associates with a quiet hour and a clear road. These 
habits must now be broken, for a return to the pre-war accident 
rate cannot be tolerated. But there will still remain the stubborn 
problems of a country with a road system which, for the greater 
part, was not built for mass motor traffic—the shortage of specialised 
roads and planned parking places, and the persistence of uncon- 
trolled and badly sign-posted danger spots. There is so much long- 
term planning to be done that there is increased short-term pressure 
on those basic virtues of road-users and the police, alertness and 
good manners. A full knowledge of the disease is the first step to 
a cure. The statistics of road accidents must be collected, classified 
and studied with the care which the R.A-F. is said to have lavished 
on flying accidents. The main causes should stand out clearly when 
the numbers are so large, and attention can then b ncentrated 
on the cure. 


Making Citizens 

Public attention is more often concentrate _.: the failures 
the successes of our system of government, and perhaps this is all to 
the good, for as Stendhal emphasised many years ago, smugness and 
hypocrisy tend to become the prevailing democracy 
Increases in juvenile delinquency, allegations of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in remand homes, flaws in the probation system, the general 
deterioration of youth (from the point of view of their elders 
frequentiy provide sensational items in the daily press ; less is said 
of the genuine and steady improvement which has been achieved 
in the handling of the delinquent child. For this reason the Home 
Office’s pamphlet on “ Making Citizens,” the work of the approved 
schools, is very welcome. It traces the history of these schools, 
from the “reformatory ” or “ industrial ” schools founded by private 
philanthropic efforts in the middle of the last century, to the 
“ approved ” schools of today, which received their new name under 
the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933. The difference in 
name alone indicates the change which has taken place in public 
attitudes to the problem of the neglected or delinquent child ; and 
the pamphlet emphasises that the task of the approved schools 
is an educational and not a penal one. There are now 145 such 
schools in England and Wales, all under the Home Office, some run 
_ by local authorities but the great majority under voluntary manage- 
ment. One advantage of the system is the diversity it allows in 
the character of individual schools, and it is now intended to classify 
them scientifically so that it will be possible to send children to those 
which suit them best. It is less satisfactory that the number of 
schools is still inadequate, so that many children must wait, pre- 
sumably under conditions which aggravate the harm already done, 
before they find a place. 
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CRISIS OR OPPORTUNITY? 


AST week saw the birth of the Security Council of the United 
Nations ; this week the new-born infant has been offered for 
nourishment, not the baby foods suitable to its age, but a platter 
of good tough steaks which even a fully-grown adult might have 
difficulty in masticating. It is not surprising that many who 
watched over the birth with so much hope and anxiety should 
now be worried over the baby’s digestion and that some, even 
so early, should doubt whether it will survive. Fortunately, their 
worry would seem to be excessive. This baby was born to crises ; 
its whole life is likely to be a series of crises. It may even be that 
it will thrive upon crises, and even at this early age grow stronger 
by facing and surmounting them ; especially if, like the present 
one, the crises is more apparent than real. When the Russian 
Ambassador died during the Congress of Vienna, Talleyrand is 
reported to have asked what his motive was, and we do not seem 
to have advanced much since those days in understanding the 
policies that lie behind Russia’s apparently incalculable actions. 
The three cases which have been brought before the Security 
Council, by the Soviet Union and by Persia, are alike in two 
respects only. The first is that each refers to the presence, and 
the action, of foreign troops in areas of the world where, for varying 
reasons, governmental power is too weak to assert itself with un- 
disputed authority. It is important, at least from the Russian point 
of view, to bear this fact in mind ; for wherever there is a failure 
of governmental authority, the tendency of Russian policy is to 
attribute it to the revolt of oppressed social classes who are denied 
their proper share in their own government. Sometimes this 
attitude is sincere and justified ; sometimes it is merely a cover 
for diplomatic manoeuvre ; more often as now it is a mixture 
of both. Even so, it is as well to admit that there is a basis of fact 
that underlies Russia’s diplomatic offensive. There is a case for 
saying that the Persian Government represents a rich, corrupt, and 
inefficient plutocracy that has done little or nothing to advance 
anyone’s interest or well-being except its own. There is a case 
for saying that the fighting in Indonesia is due to the revolt of 
native Indonesians against exploitation and imperialism. There is 
even a case for saying that our troops in Greece have been able to 
avert civil war only by disarming and suppressing the radical 
revolutionary movement which was born of the struggle to throw 
out the German invader. To ignore these facts will not help to 
solve the difficulties that are being encountered in all three countries 
he second similarity is that, though each of these three countries 
have provided an occasion for an appeal to the Security Council. 
none of them in fact is likely to provoke a conflict in the sense 
envisaged by Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, under which the 
appeals have been made. There is not the slightest likelihood that 
the troubles in any of these countries will provoke an armed conflict 
between states, unless in some very dim and unforeseen future 
The Security Council would be well within its rights if it rejected 
all of the appeals, as outside its powers of jurisdiction, and left the 
troubles from which they arise to be settled by the individual! 
concerned. Such an attitude would raise some nice 
diplomatic points ; it would be interesting to see M. Manuilsky 
protesting the active concern and anxiety which the state of affairs 
in Indonesia is causing the Ukrainian Republic. It may be indeed 
that the Security Council may have no choice but to reject one of 
the appeals, on the curious grounds that there is no appellant : 
for its appeal to the Security Council was the Persian Government’ 
last act, there is now no Persian Government, and it seems likely 
that when there is one it will be inclined to negotiate a compromis¢ 
with the Soviet Union. 
The Russian appeals to the Security Council, on behalf of Greece 
and Ind 


powers 


nesia, are so obviously a tu quoque, of a somewhat schoo! 


boyish kind, to Persia’s appeal against the Soviet Union, that if 
Persia’s case goes by default the Russians also may be prevailed 
upon to withdraw. They may be the more inclined to because the 
Greek Prime Minister, M. Sophoulis, has already declared that 
the British troops are in Greece with the consent of the Greek 
Government, and the Indonesian Prime Minister, Mr. Sjrahir, has 
said that even the Indonesians prefer the British troops in Java 
to remain until the Japanese have been got rid of. In the face ol 
these declarations, which are as close to being representative of the 
two peoples’ wishes as any that could be made at the present time, 
it will be difficult for M. Vyshinsky and M. Manuilsky to argue 
that Great Britain is practising a selfish imperialism that is likely 
to provoke international conflict. 

Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that the Security Council will 
entertain the Russian appeals, and will enable the British Govern- 
ment to explain and expound its policies. It would be too much 
to say that Great Britain welcomes Russia’s appeals. The occasion 
chosen by the Soviet Government, the method of procedure it has 
adopted, the secrecy and the suddenness with which it has developed 
this diplomatic offensive against an Ally, have been too destructive 
of international confidence and goodwill, too calculated to create 
suspicion of the Soviet Union’s good faith, too like a shock assault 
on UNO itself, to be welcome to a Government for whom the 
success of UNO has become a cardinal object of policy. But 
however unfortunate the occasion, the British Government should, 
and does, accept willingly the opportunity it has been given of 
explaining its policies and, it is to be hoped, of associating with 
it in the prosecution of those policies the vast majority of the 
United Nations. Moreover, it will accept this opportunity the more 
willingly because there could be no better way in which it can 
affirm its belief not only in the justice of its own case but in the 
supreme importance of the organisation before which that case 
is stated. If it can do this, the appeals to the Security Council will 
prove not a misfortune but a blessing, however heavily disguised ; 
and the Security Council will survive its first crisis with increased 
authority and prestige. 

The confidence with which the British Government can face 
the Council is well founded. It is true that in Greece the Left, 
which includes many who contributed most to the liberation of 
their country, has been disarmed and its appeal to force suppressed. 
It is true also that the Right has attempted to exploit the defeat of 
its opponents, for its own ends, and that the defeated have been 
persecuted fiercely and excessively. Nevertheless, the presence of 
British troops in Greece is called for now precisely in order to avert 
a coup d’état by the Right, to ensure that the only armed forces 
in Greece are under government control, to make possible the enlist- 
ment and training of a police and gendarmerie that are purged of 
politics, and to ensure a period of stability in which the Greek 
Government can carry out the economic reforms which are essential 
if Greece is to recover her prosperity ; and in carrying out those 
reforms the Greek Government will receive from Great Britain 
he economic and financial assistance which she needs. 

Most of all, British troops are required in order that the Greek 
people shall have the opportunity to decide freely their own 
future ; and the Russian Government itself has been invited, and 
has refused, to join in international supervision of the elections at 
which they will decide their future government. The Russians 
indeed may claim that Great Britain’s policy is actuated not by 
concern for the welfare of the Greek people but by anxiety over 
her strategic position in the Mediterranean. There is no con- 
tradiction between the two, and there is no reason why Great 
Britain should not openly proclaim that her interest in the strategic 
position in the Mediterranean is vital to her. 
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In Indonesia equally Great Britain need not fear open discussion 
of the way in which she is carrying out the unwelcome mission 
imposed upon her by the supreme command of the United Nations 
in the Pacific. To the two tasks of liquidating the Japanese occu- 
pation and liberating the internees and prisoners of war, she has 
now added a third, that of mediating between the Indonesian 
nationalists and the Netherlands Government. In none of these 
tasks is she pursuing any end that can co~ceivably benefit herself 
alone, though she also, like every other nation in the world, 
including the Ukrainian republic, will benefit by the restoration of 


JANUARY 


25, 1946 


peace in the Pacific. Great Britain can legitimate) 
Indonesia, at great cost to herself not only in money 
but in English blood, she is carrying out a mission on behalf of 
the United Nations. It is perhaps appropriate and Opportune, 
therefore, that the United Nations should judge what success sh 
has achieved ; certainly it can only be an advantage to this 
country if the United Nations either associate themselyey 
openly with her policy and her efforts, or, alternatively, reljeyg 
her of her ungrateful task or change the directive under which 
she is acting. 


4iM that ip 
and material 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


which reassembled on Tuesday after a Christmas recess of just 
bver a month. There were the inevitable gaps. “How strange it seems,” 
one Member who sits close to Miss Rathbone’s old seat said sadly, 
“not to see Eleanor Rathbone come trundling in with her bags and 
papers.” A notable figure has gone, and many M.P.s honoured her 
memory at St. Margaret’s on Tuesday, when an admirable tribute 
was paid to this gifted University Member by another University 
Member, Sir Arthur Salter. For the rest, some sixty odd out of the 
deluge of questions on the Order Paper were disposed of orally, the 
subjects engaging Members’ attention most being demobilisation, 
particularly of university students and railwaymen, requisitioned 
property and the appointment of a Secretary of State for Wales, the 
Jatter topic providing the first healthy laugh of the day through a 
solemn warning by Mr. Peter Freeman (Newport) that an unfavour- 
able decision might lead to a plaint being laid before the United 
Nations. Mr. Eden made his début as Opposition Leader (pro tem.), 
but it was foolish of some daily papers to interpret one or two good- 
humoured interchanges with Mr. Morrison as precursors of coming 
storms. If storms are in store—and with a considerable and conten- 
tious programme of legislation in prospect they well may be—neither 
of those two Right Hon. gentlemen is likely to be the prime cause. 


if was rather a thin, but a keen and lively, House of Commons 


* * * * 


Few distinctions have been better deserved than the barony con- 
ferred on Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who is at the moment on his way 
to Indonesia. One of the most experienced of all British career 
diplomatists, Sir Archibald did admirable service in China from 
1938 to 1942 before being moved to the most arduous of all diplo- 
matic posts—Moscow. Professional diplomat though he is, no con- 
siderations of traditional orthodoxy bind him, and if the rumour 
should prove true that his next post will be Washington, he will quite 
certainly adapt himself to requirements there as successfully as he 
did at Bagdad in the middle thirties or in Sweden tefore that, or 
in Chile before that. But I imagine that what Sir Archibald is 
really looking forward to most is not Washington, or any other 
mission anywhere, but retirement to a certain estate down the Clyde, 
which is the central spot on earth for his essentially Scottish heart. 


* . * * 


his is an important week in the century and a-half old history 
of Hansard. In the first place it is being printed for the first ume 
by the rotary system instead of flat-bed—i.e., on whirling cylinders 
which permit of a much larger print in the same time—and also it 
s beginning the experiment of publishing a weekly edition, con- 
taining the full text of the week’s daily copies (normally five) in a 
tiffish cover and, for the present at any rate, without advertisements. 
his is a very welcome departure. It is true that the weekly 
Hansard will make rather formidable reading, and with all respect 

the elected representatives of the people, it is very rarely that a 
whole issue, even of the daily Hansard, is worth reading solidly 
through. But the questions—and the answers, whether evasive o1 

ndid—are often instructive and more often entertaining. What 
s more to the point, the new Hansard will be invaluable to libraries, 
The price—ts. 6d. a copy, 
figure the new 
rdered from the 


clubs, schools and similar institutions. 
or £3 a year 
venture is expected to pay its way. (It can be 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 1.) 


-is by no means excessive, and at 


Lord Plender, perhaps in his later days the most eminent accoun. 
tant living, died with one desire unfulfilled. He had an intense 
admiration for the late J. A. Spender, editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, and was eagerly looking for a biography of Spender which 
he knew was in preparation. But printers and binders are beyond 
suasion, and as weeks and months passed the book still hung fire, 
The author, I believe, hearing of his desire, undertook to send him a 
proof copy ; but it was just too late. Apropos of printing and bind- 
ing, by the way, I am urged to lodge the strongest plea for more 
paper for books like Trevelyan’s English Social History (already, ] 
understand, out of print again) and Lord Elton’s Imperial Common- 
wealth. The demand has all my sympathy—except when I remember 
how much better publishers of books are treated in the matter of 
paper than publishers of weekly reviews—but it is not really prac- 
ticable to single out individual books for favourable treatment, even 
though in one or two cases it has been done. The hard fact is that 
we lack dollars to buy paper with. If the United States Congress 
ratifies the loan agreement the whole situation may improve 
substantially and rapidly. 

* * * * 

The supply of candidates for the vacant English Universities seat 
is a little hanging fire. The only three officially in the field so far 
are Sir Ernest Simon, nominated from Manchester (and with very 
strong claims), Mr. H. Graham White from Liverpool, and Mr. 
S. Wormald, who stood as Labour candidate last time and secured 
second place in the first count, losing it in the end to Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay through the relentless action of proportional representation. 
The two former are old Liberal Members of the House of Commons. 
Sir William Beveridge has not decided whether to offer himself. If 
he decides not to, Mrs. Stocks, the Principal of Westfield, probably 
will. Then there is still talk of Mr. Harold Nicolson, and one or 
two dark horses are still maturing schemes in their stables. 


o 7 * * 


The appointment of a King Edward Professor of English Litera- 
ture in succession to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
before it is due, for the Chair has been vacant for some eighteen 
months. To maintain the standard set by Verrall and Q is a stern 
demand, and I believe one or two scholars who might have had the 
Chair if they had wanted it have shrunk from the responsibility. 
Mr. Basil Willey, of Pembroke, the new professor, is not widely 
known—he does not appear in Who’s Who—but he has done dis- 
tinguished work. His Seventeenth Century Background is a very 
notable piece of writing. Incidentally, the new 
Cambridge man ; the other possible candidates were n 


does not come 


professor is 4 


* * * * 


There has been considerable curiosity as to who was responsible 
for the brilliant idea of holding the Government’s official dinner 10 


the U.N.O. delegates in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. The 
function was an unqualified success and there is little doubt that 
the excellent precedent then set will be followed in the future. It 


was, I learn, the Prime Minister himself who thought of Greenwich. 
I don’t know what Mr. Attlee’s personal interest in Greenwich 35, 
but the historical allusions in his admirable speech showed that he 
was handling a subject he knew well. But next time the guests 
should surely be taken down by water. 

JANUS. 
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A UNITED NATIONS DIARY 


By A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDEN'1I 


HE Russian manoeuvre to put Britain in the dock alongside the 
T Soviet Union, with its implication that the presence of British 


“ 


troops in Greece and Indonesia is creating a situation 43 parallel 
to that of Soviet troops in Persia, produced in British circles a first 
reaction of the utmost contempt for such obvious “ you tell teacher 
on me and I'll tell on you” diplomatic tactics. But it was quickly 
that what Russia had in fact done was to give Britain a 
perfect opportunity to re-state the case for British actions in Greece 
and Indonesia in such a way and before such a forum of world 
opinion that would quash completely the persistent sniping propa- 
ganda against Britain that has been coming out of Moscow for 
months. The British public generally has gone blissfully unaware 
of the venom of this campaign, for the simple reason that there is 
not space in four-page newspapers for long extracts from the Moscow 
broadcasts in English, These are, however, circulated assiduously 
to all the newspaper offices by “Soviet Monitor” as one of the 
Press services of the Russian propaganda bureau in London. To 
snvone who has been a faithful reader of “ Soviet Monitor” over 
the past few months the Russian move can come as no surprise 


realised 


at all. 

Thus the British Government could almost be said to “ welcome ” 
the Soviet attempt at retaliation—and that of the free and indepen- 
dent sovereign State of the Ukraine, whose age-old friendship with 
the people ot Indonesia is so well-known, But its deeper implica- 
tions are seriously disturbing. These may be listed—not neces- 
sarily in the order of their importance—as: (1) The dangerous extent 
to which Anglo-Soviet relations have recently deteriorated ; (2) the 
revelation of what some people are already calling “the new 
Trotskyism ” in Russian State policy ; (3) the way in which the 
Kremlin seems to be attempting to isolate Britain ; (4) the uncon- 
vincing air of Soviet protestations of faith in the co-operation of the 
Great Powers as the true safeguard of world peace ; (5) the apparent 
inability of the Soviet statesmen to believe that the British Govern- 
ment and the British people have no designs on Soviet security, no 
wish to harm Russia in any way, no desire to do anything but live 
yn terms of peace and friendship with Russia, but do have a consti- 
tutional and ineradicable distike of being jockeyed and brow-beaten. 

7 +. + * 

A little statistical research in the files of the admirably compre- 
hensive Journal recording the proceedings of the Assembly pro- 
duced daily by the United Nations Secretariat at Church House 
shows that during last week’s general debate on the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission the Assembly was treated to twenty-four 
hours of solid speech-making—including, of course, time taken for 
transiations. Even allowing for translations, that means the Assembly 
could not have listened to much less than 100,000 words of political 
oratory from forty speakers of forty different nations, each, for his 
brief moment of glory on the gilded rostrum, the spokesman of his 
Government and of his nation. And it is as incredible as it is sad 
to have to report that a careful re-reading of those speeches reveals 
very little trace of a new idea, of a new line of political thinking, 
fa new glimpse of spiritual revelation. For intellectual poverty of 
idea, for political poverty of thought, even for oratorical poverty of 
expression, the speeches in last week’s Assembly debate must con- 
stitute a record. How M. Spaak, the President, who is certainly 
me of the best of contemporary European orators, must have 
groaned within himself as he sat there, rubicund Patience itself on 
1 rose-pink satin monument, enduring it. 

Too much in the way of intellectual brilliance or political daring 
is not to be expected of speakers on such occasions. They are all 
politicians, they are most of them Foreign Ministers. They know 
that their speeches will be closely scanned both by their colleagues 
end by their public at home; they know they will be even more 
closely scanned by other Governments and other Foreign Ministers 
for any hints or indications of new policies or deviations of policy 
from the line of the group to which they belong; they know that 
for a politician to err is dangerous—but to be original is fatal. 


But even so, it seems a tragic commentary on the present level of 
political thinking and intellectual attainment in the world that, after 
all that has happened in the last six years, all the agony, all the 
suffering, all the heartbreak and the exaltation and the sacrifice, all 
the spiritual, social and political upheaval that has taken place, forty 
men from forty nations could take the floor in the first great free 
international exchange of political v.ews for nearly a decade, and 
yet among them could produce not only no new ideas, no new 
inspiration, but hardly even a memorable phrase. 

* * . * 

Parenthetically, it is quite fantastic how like, from the angle of the 
Press Gallery at Central Hall, M. Spaak is to Mr. Churchill. Indeed, 
one is almost astonished at times that when the figure sitting in the 
Presidential Chair speaks, through the gilded microphones comes 
M. Spaak’s precise and beautifully-spoken French, and not that 
famil-ar lisping, rasping growl that will be for ever associated with 
Britain’s finest hours. 

* * 7 * 

The correct name of the association of nations which is presently 
meeting at Central Hall and Church House, Westminster, London, 
is not Uno, it is not UNO, it is not the United Nations Organisation. 
Its name is the United Nations. The last sentence of the Pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter (which begins “ We, the peoples 
of the United Nations .) reads: “ Accordingly, our respective 
Governments, through representatives assembled in the city of San 
Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations and do hereby establish an international organisation to be 
known as the United Nations.” In the body of the Charter, the 
association is referred to 93 times as “the United Nations.” It is 
alternatively referred to 26 times as “the Organisation,” usually in 
contexts where repetition of the name would make the phraseology 
awkward. Itis not once referred to as “ the United Nations Organisa- 
tion.” Throughout, the Charter treats the name as a collective 
singular noun. Examples: “ All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the United Nations is taking preventive or enforcement 
action.” (Article 2.) “The United Nations shall establish under its 
authority an international trusteeship system. . . .” (Article 75.) Not 
even on the base analogy of Unrra is Uno justifiable, for the name 
is not United Nations Organisation. The only regret which this 
fact may occasion is that it removes a possible suggestion for a motto 
for the new world organisation—E pluribus uno. 

* * * . 

Mr. Bevin’s statement in his speech to the General Assembly that 
the British Government had already begun negotiations for the 
transfer of the mandated territories of Tanganyika, Togoland and the 
Cameroons to the trusteeship system looked like being a good start 
to the discussion of a question which caused so much debate at San 
Francisco. But the storm clouds rapidly blew up. When M. Bidaul: 
spoke of France’s mandates in the Cameroons and Togoland he s« 
firmly underlined Mr. Bevin’s seemingly innocuous condition, that 
the mandatory authority must be assured that the change was for the 
permanent good of the inhabitants of the territories in question, that 
M. Zeineddine of Syria, at the Committee on Trusteeship, flatly 
referred to French action in these territories as outright annexation 
This squall on waters already troubled by Mr. Peter Fraser’s plain 
statement that both France and South Africa should make it clear at 
once whether they really accept the principle of trusteeship or not, 
produced what might have been a dangerous situation but for the 
commendable give-and-take atmosphere in which the whole episode 
took place. Mr. Creech Jones, for the United Kingdom, did what 
he could to dispel the illusion that mandates were a paying proposi- 
tion, and Mr. Heaton Nicholls in the course of his defence of the 
South African attitude made the salutary point that generalisa- 
tions about the oddly assorted lot of mandated territories were apt 
to be a little wild. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


S I write this there is news of a new French crisis whose 
A character and issue are still unknown. But whatever the 
issue, and whatever the immediate causes of the flare-up, the French 
crisis is not to be explained in terms of single controversies or single 
personalities—no matter how bitter the controversies or how domi- 
nating the personality. Nor is the crisis solely the result of the 
war, the occupation, the immense material, and the serious political 
and moral, losses which France has suffered since 1939. What we 
are seeing is a rapid development, to a critical point, of a complex 
of problems already acute in 1939. The difference made by the 
war is very great. France could have kept on “ ticking-over ” but 
for the war ; but because of the war the whole engine must be taken 
down and re-assembled. 

To go back to Paris in January after leaving it in July was to 
have one’s political fears and doubts reinforced rather than changed. 
The physical scene was, indeed, changed. Paris in July and in 
brilliant weather looked smarter, more immune to the drabness of 
war, than London. Paris in January looked dowdy, cold and at a 
low level of vitality. One-or two good days made some difference, 
but, walking about the city, especially outside the smart regions, one 
found the picture greyer. One remembered that Paris, after all, is 
@ northern city, grey and at times grim; it was grey and grim this 
January. 

It was not only cold and harassed; it was angry—or perhaps 
“sore” (in the American sense) is the better word. And the people 
of Paris had reason for being sore. The abolition of bread ration- 
ing and then, two months later, its sudden reimposition, was one 
of those blunders so indefensible that, in retrospect, they seem not 
so much criminal as incomprehensible. Even if we accept the view 
that the first decision was taken for electoral reasons, it is hard to 
understand. For all members of the Cabinet were jointly responsible 
for the decision ; all presumably hoped to gain by the removal, and 
all presumably had a good deal to fear from the resentment of the 
electors if the experiment failed—and it was very short-sighted to 
sacrifice so much for a victory in so short-lived a body as the present 
Assembly. Yet, when the decision was taken, its gambling char- 
acter was already clear. By October, the unsatisfactory yield of the 
harvest was evident; the margin of safety was very narrow, and it 
has not proved adequate. The French man (and woman) in the 
street feels with justice that his interests have been neglected, and 
that incompetence at a high level has been revealed. The freeing 
ff bread from the ration was almost the only immediate tangible 
result of the first year of the economic policy of the Liberation 
Government. Bread is very much the French staff of life. “A 


hb 


“ 
no 


Frenchman,” said Bismarck, “is a small man with a decoration w 
knows no geography and asks for more bread.” No failure could 
be more maddening. 

The chief sufferers have been the Socialists, rather unjustly, for 
ll the Cabinet is responsible. But it was a Socialist Food Minister 
who took bread off the ration ; it is a Socialist Minister who has had 
to put it back. And the Socialist party has to pay for this bad 
luck—which is not its only piece of bad luck. The other is the 
role that the party has adopted or has had forced on it in the 
Assembly. The Socialists are now the centre party, the party of 
government. They have to play the réle of the Radicals under the 
Third Republic. Had they come out of the elections of last autumn 
as the single biggest party (as they and most people expected), they 
might have been able to play their part. But they were beaten by 
the Communists, who are not only more numerous, but are now 
able to treat the Socialists as a minority working-class party whose 
duty and interest it is to form a common front against reaction, 
Fascism, etc. And under this pressure from the Left, the young 
Socialist militants are nervous about their Marxist orthodoxy and 
about their electoral prospects. 

The elder statesmen of the party have other worries. They know 
that it is not, in the strict sense of the term, a working-class party ; 
certainly not an exclusively working-class party. A sharp move to 
the Left, the acceptance of a common front with the Communists, 
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would split the party and, still more important, alienate or alarm 
millions of voters whose social zeal is lively, who are agains: re. 
action, Vichyism, etc., but have no passionate desire to see a totali. 
tarian State in complete control of French life and economy, gy 
less does the third party of the government coalition, the Mowve. 
ment Républicain Populaire, the M.R.P., wish such an event, Fo, 
all its programme of social reform and the genuine social zeal of 
most of the leaders and a great part of the rank and file, the MRP 
has its reserves, too, when it comes to entrusting to the French State 
(no matter who controls it) effective administration of French society 

Yet French society needs deep transformations and very wide and 
rigorous controls. The necessary economic rehabilitation of the 
country, without which no political solutions, no external triumphs, 
can have any real meaning, involves the creation of a strong and 
independent government. The great governmental disease from 
which France suffered in the last years of the Third Republic Was 
a progressive decline in the authority of the state. M. Paul-Boncoyr 
in his recent memoirs has given some good examples of it, but any 
one who knew France at all well could see the results in a score of 
cases, from the control or non-control of the Colorado beetle to the 
control or non-control of the great banks. The Assembly, in jts 
constituent character, pays lip-service to the need for such a govern- 
ment, but the new Constitution (whose outlines are visible jn the 
work of the constitutional committee) is far more marked by fear 
than by hope. Because power may be abused or fall into dangerous 
hands, the censtitutional provisions are elaborately designed to ensure 
that power will be divided and hampered. 

As the most active maker of this constitution, the Madison of this 
convention, is the Socialist leader in the Assembly, M. André Philip, 
the general ironical scepticism with which the constitutional labours 
of the Assembly are regarded again hurts the Socialists. Yet it is 
not only the Socialists who are at fault (if it is a fault). For only 
one party in France has real confidence in the power of the State— 
that is, of the State under its own control. The Communists could 
work this constitution, or any other ; since real power, were they in 
command, would be effectively in the hands of the rulers of the 
party, who would be able to manipulate the constitutional machi- 
nery without relinquishing any real levers of command. Power 
and responsibility would be identifiable, as they were in the days 
when Marshal Stalin was a mere party secretary—but the ruler 
Russia all the same. And, in the irritation and frustration from 
which France now suffers, there are many who are not Communists 
but who say: “Better Thorez than Philip.” This is no doubt a 
boutade, but more serious is the testimony of a Catholic Resistance 
leader that a great majority of the young Resistance militants are 
passing into the Communist camp. There, at least, is the promise 
of action, of unity, of coherence, of confidence. 

On the one hand a united, aggressive and confident party ; ‘on the 
other a determined and still overwhelmingly respected man. Be- 
tween the General and the Communists lies the mass of Frenc 
opinion. It is fascinated by Communist discipline, courage and 
confidence ; it is also frightened by them. It sees in de Gaulle not 
merely a symbol, but a dike; yet the General has no party, and 
some of the most unpopular parts of the present governmental policy 
are attributed to him. There could be no doubt that, in attacking 
excessive expenditure on the Army, the Socialists were striking 4 
popular note. (They made a mess of it, but that is another story 
Even the Conservative Figaro has commented that the French people 
had no reason to think that the money spent on the Army before 1940 
had been well spent. Few believe that it is being well spent now 
When clothing, food, petrol are so scarce, the signs of military waste 
are increasingly intolerable—the more so that the Army is thought 
to be full of very imperfectly converted Pétainists. “You are 
alienating the French people from the French army,” an old friend 
is supposed to have told the General recently. Yet in a crisis 
the alternative seems to lie between the Communists (however dis- 
guised) and the General. Neither may win a complete triumph, 
but in the struggle the Socialists may be torn apart. And then tw 
parties, not three, will face each other, under whatever disguises. 

And behind and below this conflict lies the French problem, 
permanent crisis, the economic problem. There is, above all, 
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problem of liquidating a great part of French peasant agriculture. 
You cannot, in effect, plan a modern economy for France and pre- 
serve all the real and alleged rights of the five million peasant pro- 
prietors. There is the problem of diverting, for years to come, all 
surpluses into industrial equipment, with itg concomitant of ration- 
ing, economic control, strong, and at times unpopular, exercises of 
governmental authority. To find an institutional solution that does 
not depend on a man or a monolithic party is the political problem. 
It is not being solved at the moment, but it is a permanent problem 
and the permanent cause of the crisis that did not begin today, or a 
week or a month ago, but when the Third Republic began, that long 
abdication of power that led to Vichy. 


INDUSTRIAL HOPE FOR CHINA 


By E. RALPH LAPWOOD 


AN industrial co-operatives, which played such a valiant part in 

the economic defence against Japan, contribute to China’s 
achievement of unity and reconstruction? Having travelled widely 
over China as an inspector of the small self-governing factories set up 
by the C.LC. (Chinese Industrial Co-operatives) movement in all 
kinds of environment, I believe that they can. 

China’s survival as a nation demands internal unity,—not unifica- 
tion by a dictating Party, but the attainment of a solution of national 
problems by constitutional methods, that is to say, unity achieved 
by democracy. But while village life has had certain democratic 
elements, the Chinese people has on the whole never received that 
training in democratic spirit and procedure which is essential if a 
a real democracy. So every force which can 
as a schooling in democracy has most essential 

The industrial co-operative movement is such 


nation is to become 
work in China now 
ind opportune value 

Three years ago, at Liuchow in Southern China, I attended a 
mass meeting of members of local industrial co-operatives. In an 
mple yard, under the shadow of one of the strange cave-riddled 
characterise Kwangsi scenery, they 
i Supply and Marketing De- 
‘he people in the 
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vere discussing the establishment of 
Federation of C 

skilled workers themselves. There were 


riment of their )-operatives. 
ig were the 
goods makers who had escaped from Japanese-controlled Shanghai 
There were skilled 


women. There were 


cotton-weavers from Hunan, both men and 
local leather-tanners who could shave a water- 
1 sharp 


buffalo hide into four thin sheets, using no equipment but 


knife and a keen eye. There were carpenters who made the boats 


ind coffins for which Liuchow is famous throughout China. 


They had elected their own chairman and committee, and were 
now oe to the report of the committee on the proposed Supply 
i Marketing Department. When it was finished, questions began. 
From ill pres of the meeting, from every co-operative society repre- 
came comments and suggestions. The vitality of it was in 
contrast to all my memories of the miserable and lifeless 
In quick succession came fiery rhetoric 
excitable Hunanese, clever analysis from the Shanghai- 
landers, common-sense queries from the slower-spoken natives of 
In the give-and-take of debate it was clear that, beneath 
f politeness which must surface every Chinese meeting, 
were being brought out, discussed and solved in a 


sented, 
startling 
f 


factory-hands of Shanghai. 


trom _ the 


Kwangsi 

ine veneer 
real problems 
new and thoroughly democratic way. 

rhis meeting was typical of those going on all over China in co- 
ind their federations. (There are several hundred vigorous 
-operatives, with tens of thousands of worker-members.) “ A good 
recognised by its minute-book and accounts” is 
a motto of the movement. Again, the C.I.C., realising the need for 
leadership based on true (Rochdale) co-operative principles, has 
tounded several Bailie Schools. These schools, named after a famous 
missionary pioneer of industrial education in China,.train boys to 
skilled members of the co-operatives. The best school is 
at Shan-tan in Kansu province, on the border of Turkestan. Unde1 
the direction of George Hogg, whose death in July, 1945, deprived 
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China of one of the very finest of its western educators, the boys of 
this school learned to manage all their own affairs. They were a 
motley collection of famine refugees, orphans, children of skilled 
workers from Honan and Shansi, and local peasant lads. But in 
dormitory life, school discipline, singing (local folksongs and new 
co-operative songs), current event discussion groups, labour gangs, 
games, running of two model factories, they learned to organise and 
govern themselves. 

In this way they grew rapidly into maturity and responsibility. 
So when their criginal school at Shuangshifoo in Shensi was 
threatened by Japanese advance they rose to the crisis. They up- 
rooted everything—instruments, furniture, personal belongings, 
machine-shop, wool-spinning plant, cotton-spinning set. They loaded 
some of it on to lorries, but most on to carts which they drove or 
pulled themselves. Thus they trekked a thousand kilometres north- 
westward to Shan-tan, there to re-erect everything in derelict 
Buddhist temples, which they repaired and adapted for the use of 
their school. This spirit of mutual confidence and common re- 
sponsibility is the very life-breath of democracy. The characters 
steeped in it in the Bailie Schools will provide the future leadership 
of the industrial co-operatives. 

Agricultural and credit co-operatives exist in both Kuomintang- 
controlled and Communist-controlled China. Both parties are agreed 
as to their value. Chinese industrial co-operatives also exist en 
both sides of the boundary. Before the split between the parties, 
the C.I.C. had set up depots in Yenan and other places which were 
later cut off by inter-party struggles. Thus both by virtue of co- 
operative principles and by organisational linkage the C.I.C., given 
any opportunity, can become a force and field for unity and common 
endeavour in China. Dr. Lowdermilk, an American authority on 
soil erosion and rural problems, described the industrial co-operative 
movement as the greatest hope for the salvation of Chinese rural 
economy. 

Pre-war industrialisation in China was forcing down the standard 
of life of the peasants by driving out the ancient hand industries 
which had supplemented the family earnings. Beggared farmers, 
with their wives and children, formed a huge reservoir of cheap 
labour—and cheap life—with which to run the squalid factories of 
the port cities. This process will continue in post-war years, unless 
new factors come in to save the situation. The C.LC. is one new 
factor. During war years, meeting the intense need for consumer 
goods consequent on the loss of the manufacturing cities of the east, 
it organised industry on a new basis. Using 
employing local or refugee skilled labour, and selling in the local 
market, the C.I.C. started at the point where village industry had 
stood before the advent of mass-produced goods. But it d'd not 
stop there. Co-operatives gave strength through union to individual 
craftsmen. Federation gave business and financial strength to indi- 
vidual co-operatives. The C.I.C. promoters brought expert advice 
on management, marketing, financing and accounting, and improve- 
ment in manufacturing technique and standards. 

Consider for instance the little town of Nan-hsiung in northern 
Kuangtung. It stands on a navigable river which flows down to 
Canton, in a fertile plain fringed by forested mountains. In the 
mountains lie coal and limestone, and on them grows bambeo in 
profusion. In the Nan-hsiung district I saw a saltpetre co-operative 
manufacturing explosives for the lime-burning co-operatives. These 
quarried and burned limestone, to supply in their turn the lime 
needed in papermaking. The papermakers’ co-operatives cut bamboo, 
rotted it in vats with lime, pounded the fibre to pulp, and made 
paper by the ancient handsieving process. They sold their paper 
to the local co-operatives making Chinese-type (paper) umbrellas, to 
newspapers, and to printing co-operatives near and far. The co- 
operatives all belonged to the Nan-hsiung Federation, which arranged 
supply and marketing on their behalf, and guaranteed them for loans 
from the banks. Thus a cycle of co-operative industry competed 
with and began to replace the dying system of unconnected merchant- 
controlled and merchant-exploited peasant handicraft. 

More than that, C.I.C. paper technicians gave expert advice on 
the treatment of bamboo, introduced simple waterwheels to utilise 
mountain streams for pounding pulp, showed how to add kaolin to 
improve colour and surface, made calenders and rollers, so that the 


local raw materials, 
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quality of the paper increased steadily, while its cost rose little. 
Sheets of paper made in the unchanged ancient way are the wrong 
size for modern use—too small for a double page of a newspaper, 
too big for a single page. So C.I.C. organisers persuaded workers 
to standardise the size to that of a normal double page. The old 
way of marketing was to put only 96 sheets into the nominal “ Hun- 
dred,” and to include as many imperfect sheets as could pass un- 
detected. C.I.C. co-operatives set their “ Hundred” as 100 perfect 
sheets, increasing their business and challenging the accepted 
standard of commercial morality. 

China’s vast Northwest is full of wool—yet in many parts the 
people go half-naked in skins through the freezing winter, because 
they do not know how to spin and weave. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Lu Kuang-mien, who is now visiting England, the C.I.C. intro- 
duced a simple spinning-wheel and handloom into the Northwest 
in 1939, and has trained hundreds of thousands of women, otherwise 
idle, to spin, and put into action thousands of looms. The C.L.C. 
provided over three million blankets for the Chinese army from dis- 
tricts in west and northwest China which would otherwise have sold 
their raw wool across the lines to Japanese agents. Having introduced 
the wool textile industry, C.I.C. technicians worked hard to improve 
it, with such good results that by now their best tweeds and blankets 
compare favourably with imported materials. 

In China, even with the greatest speed of development of com- 
munications, it will be many years before the country is adequately 
covered by facilities for transport. Even then distances are so 
great that local industry catering for the needs of the local people, 
and improved as the C.L.C. is improving it, will be able to hold its 
own with imported goods. This will mean that the partially indus- 
trialised countryside will be able to provide better living for all its 
people, under infinitely better working conditions for those engaged 
in industrial production than were ever offered by the slums of 
Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin 

The industrial co-operatives organised in the C.I.C. movement 
have shown their stamina and vitality through seven years of harsh 
trial, even while China’s industry ground slowly to near standstill 
under the pressure of blockade and inflation. Profiting by the ex- 
perience and prestige gained during years of bitter struggle, they can 
become one of the most valuable factors in constructing the China 
of the future 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


T is high time that attention was drawn to the fate that threatens 
| the village school. Local authorities are busy drawing up their 
plans for re-organisation, which must by April be presented to the 
Minister of Education. It may be presumed that at the moment 
the Ministry possesses no official information as to what is likely 
to be proposed. It will find when the plans arrive a considerable 
variety in the method of treatment to be meted out to the schools 
in rural areas. The transfer to secondary schools of children over 
Ir years of age will leave a great number of primary schools with 
a very small attendance. What is to be done with them? 

Same authorities are proposing to retain nearly all the existing 
schools and bring them up to the standard’ required under the new 
regulations. Others, realising the tremendous cost this will entail to 
the ratepayer, are proposing to close the majority of such schools 
and to group the children into larger units. It is believed that to 
build a few large schools in accordance with the required standard 
will be vastly cheaper than to undertake the extensive improvements 
required in all the existing schools. 

It is contended that the second method can be supported also 
on the ground of efficiency. The larger number of children in the 
new unit will make possible the teaching of more children in classes 
of roughly the same age. The teaching might therefore be expected 
to be more effective. There will also be an economy in teachers 
as well as financial cost. Consequently some authorities are pro- 
posing to get rid of all one-teacher schools, while others have designs 
on the two-teacher schools as well. 

There is no need to decry the system of “grouping” where it 
can be profitably’ carried out, but it may be effected at the cost of 
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certain advantages which are inherent in the system of small schools 
There is a family atmosphere in the village school which jg 8 
valuable asset. Where the teacher is resident the very existence of 
the school is of first-rate importance for the cultural life of the 
community. Even if ige one-teacher school were condemned there 
would be much !ess excuse for the elimination of the two-teacher 
school. We have been talking a great deal lately about the importance 
of agriculture and the land. We have said many fine things about 
the beauty of our village life. We have promised the English people 
that the countryside they have made so many sacrifices to preserve 
shall be made an even more desirable place to live in than it has been 
in the past. It is a very bad moment at which to begin a wholesale 
closing of the smaller schools. 

If it is thought that the word “ wholesale” is exaggerated it may 
be worth while looking at the latest particulars one has been able 
to obtain. In the correspondence columns of this journal last week 
it was stated that Hereford proposes to close 130 out of 
This is no doubt a particularly bad example, but there are others 
nearly as bad. Cornwall proposes to close 164 out of 244. Dorset 
did propose to close 121 out of 187, but the latest news is that the 
County Council has revolted against the proposal and is refusing 1 


a } 1 
170 schools, 


close any school where there are eighteen children. Gloucestershire 
proposes to close 129 out of 216. 

On the other hand there are some notable instances to the contrary 
Kent proposes to close only 6 out of 126 village schools, Mont- 
gomeryshire 11 out of 55, Flintshire 8 out of 62. It is clear that 
at the moment there is no concerted policy, and that each local 


authority is proposing to apply the new regulations in accordance 


with its own partial views. It seems extremely unlikely that this 
will be allowed to happen. 

There is no reason why one county should retain its small 
schools while another county makes a clean sweep or them. As far 


village 
as my own experience goes the main factor in the eyes of the 
Education Committees is the financial one, They are afraid to as! 
for a sufficiently large Education Rate to meet the expense of putting 


the bulk of their schools into the order required by the new Act 
I have been engaged in long discussions with such committee 
when the argument for increased efficiency was only brought in 
the last moment. 

Whether the Ministry will allow the financial factor decide 


the issue is doubtful. When the present Education Act was before 
Parliament everyone recognised the tremendous cost it would entail, 
and in spite of that fact it was passed by an overwhelming majority 
No one at that time suggested that a way out of the difficulty could 
be found by sacrificing the majority of the village schools. To do 


} 


so on the ground of the cost involved in retaining the schools would 


be to sacrifice the interests of the children and would be entirely 
unworthy of a country which has counted no sacrifice too great in 
the struggle to preserve the English way of life. In any case we 
owe too much to the people who live in the villages to let that 
happen. 

If the discussion is argued out on the ground of educational 
efficiency there is a great deal to be said in favour of the small 
country school, Not only does it maintain the family atmosphere 


but it produces un intimate knowledge of the children on the part ol 
the teacher, and, what is perhaps even more important, an intimate 
knowledge of the teacher on the part of the children. The schoo 
has the advantage of being near the children’s homes. There is ni 
necessity for those long bus rides into distant centres which are 


bad not merely for the children’s health but also for their n 
There are few things that parents are beginning to dread for 
children more than those journeys in crowded buses, often without 
supervision, to and from school. 

But there are wider considerations. The school is often the focus 


tnoether 


of village pride. It does a great deal to bind the residents together, 
and it is very often a meeting-place where a good deal of the social 
life of the village centres. The teacher plays an important role 
in the community and, where the resident squire and parson have 
disappeared, is often the last representative of culture in the 
neighbourhood. It would be a tragedy if he or she were 
removed 
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Happily this question can be argued out on its merits. It is not 
subject to the denominational feeling which has so unhappily 
marked the consideration of educational questions in this country. 
No one suggests that there has been any unfair discrimination 
against Church schools. The County Councils are proposing to close 
their own schools as freely as those of the Church. It is true that if 
the proposals are carried into effect the Church may lose the larger 
number, but that is probably because she is the major partner in 
village education, not because there has been any unfair discrimin- 
ation against her. 

Whatever its denominational allegiance the village school is of 
first-rate importance to the training of the rural community. It is 
to be hoped that the Minister of Education will soon find it possible 
to issue such instructions as will guarantee the retention of all those 
village schools which can be brought up to the required structural 
standard. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


N 1941 Mr. Churchill, speaking of the Japanese, asked, “ What 
kind of a people do they think we are?” It is not quite im- 
possible that some sociologist in some surviving Japanese university 
was immediately ordered to produce the answer, adequately based 
on the latest statistics, so that Mr. Churchill might be floored with 
the right reply if he chanced to ask the question again ; Japanese 
solemnity has plumbed greater depths. For the British, if the possi- 
bilitv of an answer to a rhetorical question could have been en- 
visaged at all, somebody might have been stirred to a qualitative 
reply. But there is a quantitative answer to at least part of the 
question. Clearly it is a very long and complicated answer, peppered 
with qualifications and reservations, but so far as the ordinary daily 
life of the British people is concerned, it exists. 
In most important respects the statisticians have the British public 
A large*number of its characieristics and a vast area of its 


taped. 
The diffi- 


activities are covered by more or less adequate figures. 


culty is to produce a reasonably compact picture from the vast 
mass of material. In a new book, The Condition of the British 
People, 1911-1945 (Gollancz, 6s.), Mr. Mark Abrams follows the 


method of comparing the present with an earlier state. He is able 
to tell us that, as a nation, we are more numerous, older, richer and 
socially more homogeneous than we were !n 1911, the year of the 
last pre-war census. Also nation, for individuals play no 
separate part in the world of statistics, we are rather better housed, 


as a 


rather better fed, more productive of material gocds, have smaller 
families, and are tending within towns to prefer the suburbs to the 
centre, and within the country as a whole to prefer the Midlands 


Mr. Abrams, in his hundred 


and the South-East to other regions 

pages of well-digested and well-presented facts, tells us several 
more things about the British people, but these are enough at one 
time for unaccustomed stomachs. They may yet prove to be even 
more than enough for the organs of Government as their impli- 


cations become more fully apparent 

The inseparability of statistical statement from expert interpre- 
tation is clearly shawn in the above statement that we are more 
numerous than we were in 1gi1. The population of Great Britain 
in that vear was rather less than 41 millions and is now approach- 
ing 47 millions. More important is the qualification, which the 
population experts are never tired of making, that the 47 millions 
are older than the 41 millions and are producing fewer children 
Present indications (they will be further tested py the family census 
which the Royal Commissien on Population is now taking) are that 
round about 1955 the population will become stable, and round about 
1965 it will begin to decline. We are increasing our numbers at a 
diminishing rate. As a matte: of fact, we have been doing it since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but it is only recently that the 





decline has become so steep that an actual fall in numbers has 
become imminent. The increase in the birth-rate of the past few 
years cannot stem the tide. The fact that the people of Britain 
are growinw older and soon will begin to grow fewer dominates the 
picture 
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Can the increase in our material wealth be maintained at such a 
rate as to enable us to carry the increasing weight of unproductive 
old age? Between 1924 and 1938 real income per head rose some 
20 per cent., from £87 to £103 per year. During the war the rate 
of increase has accelerated, though the increase has not been 
reaped as consumers’ goods. If, while transferring our productive 
resources from war to peace uses, we can revolutionise the efficiency 
of our older industries, solve our international balance-of-payments 
problem and, with a falling working population, increase our 
production at a rate sufficient to outstrip the increase in 
the proportion of, non-earners we shall win out. But it does 
not look easy on paper, and it will not be easy in fact. The race 
against old age will only go to the very strong. The odds are on 
the tortoise. 

In the meantime, comfort can be taken from the fact that the in- 

creased incomes per head are on the whole going where they are 
most needed. For while real income per head of the whole popu- 
lation rose by 20 per cent. over the whole period 1911-1938, the 
improvement in the lot of the average member of the working-class 
is estimated at about 50 per cent. The hard case of poverty remains 
with the aged, with the families with several young children and 
with the unemployed and under-employed. It is also clearly con- 
centrated in the North of England, Scotland and Wales, as are all 
the related evils of heavier death-rates, disease and overcrowding. 
But the income structure, taken as a whole, has continued to bulge 
in the middle. The highest incomes have been cut by tax until 
it is virtually impossible to have a net income of £4.000 a year after 
tax, and there has been some slight betterment at the lower levels. 
So far as incomes are concerned, we are growing more like each 
other. 
All this, and much besides, can be demonstrated in figures. 
Overcrowding, as measured by the number of persons per 100 
rooms in occupied dwellings has fallen from 96 in 1911 to about 78 
at present, though the damage caused by the war has led to more 
sharing of homes, so that the number of families per 100 rooms 
is about the same as in 1911. An average family just before the 
second world war was spending ever 30 per cent. more on food, in 
real terms, than an average family in 1914, and there has been no 
slipping back in diet during the war just ended. The ‘average 
family of 1939 was 3.59 persons, as against 4.35 in 1911. The popu- 
lation of the suburbs of thirteen very large towns went up by over 
se per cent., and the numbers in the overcrowded centres went 
down in the same period. And between the two wars the popula- 
tion of the Midlands and the South rose by 11.6 and 14.6 per cent. 
respectively, while the increase was much smaller in the North, in 
Scotland and in Wales. Books like Mr. Abrams’—for, after all, his 
is only the latest in a long series of such volumes—perform the in- 
estimable service of fixing in the heads of a large number of people 
these basic figures and orders of magnitude which are the starting- 
point not only of statistical study, but also of social progress. The 
rest is detailed research into a multitude of special problems. 

The often expressed misgiving about our ability to overcome the 
colossal social and economic problems which face us is certainly 
not based on a fear that the necessary machinery is lacking.. In 
fact, the ordinary citizen who stops to think is more likely to be 
impressed by the sheer mass of official organisation meant to do him 
good than at any scarcity of it. Every major problem seems to 
have its corresponding organisation for providing a solution. Popu- 
lation has its Royal Commission, backed by a distinguished and 
furiously active body of experts. The National Income is the sub- 
ject of an annual White Paper which accompanies, and even occa- 
sionally overshadows, the annual Budget. Employment policy is a 
major preoccupation of the Government, which is presumably de- 
voting vast resources to the building up of a bureaucratic machine 
to fulfil its commitment to full employment. Social insurance has 
its own Ministry, shortly to go into operation. Housing is named 


as Social Problem Number One, and its various phases are 
being parcelled out among various Government Departments 


Machinery is everywhere. And every individual whose happiness 
in all its material aspects depends on its smooth working waits for 
the touch of the deus ex machina to set it all going 
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MY MINISTER 


By JOHN CHARTERS 


E was not a great man, and had no desire or pretence to be. 

He was not much interested either in politics or policy. His 
speeches were an inaudible string of platitudes. His noting on files 
was ambiguous and indecisive ; and he had no presence at all. An 
outside chance had made him a Minister in an Indian Provincial 
Government when the major parties of his community had refused 
to join the Ministry. And his unexpected glory made him very 
happy 

When I joined his Department I was a little apprehensive, for I 
had criticised it frankly both in public and in private. But he bore 
no ill will at all. “I am glad you have come, Mr. Charters,” he 
said, “for I know you are absolutely honest and so am I. Indeed, 
I often get into trouble with my colleagues for not giving enough 
patronage to Party members. I have told all my officers to make 
you happy. I know you will be, for we are a very contented family.” 

Honest he certainly was. Sometimes we disturbed him as he 
was paying out thick wads of notes to those marginal men of the 
Party whose vacillating votes were his greatest concern. But he 
was a landed proprietor of substance and quite uninterested in 
contracts, budget secrets or any of the possible perquisites of office. 
Nor did he intervene over appointments. Occasionally he would 
send a cautious message (verbal, never written). “ Did Mr. Charters 
know that the gentleman whose petition had been refused was 4 
supporter of the Ministry?” But, when I just replied “ Yes,” the 
matter never went further. 

Certainly, too, he exerted himself to make me happy, even though 
d tried his patience often. “Why are you always so restless, Mr. 
Charters? ” he asked me once, as I was urging him to engage in a 
major interdepartmental battle. “The Secretary and the Deputy- 
Secretary seem quite content to let things go on as they are.” He 
paused and added hopefully: “I don’t think we pay you nearly 
enough for doing so much. Would you be happier if I persuaded 
the Finance Department to agree to an increase in your salary? And 
couldn’t we bring Mrs. Charters out to India? I’m sure she would 
prevent you from taking all this too seriously.” And he postponed 
the battle by sending me on casual leave, lending me a bungalow 
and including, a little ambiguously, a gun. 

I think he enjoyed two things most, touring and parties. When he 
went on tour he had a special bogey attached to the train, and as 
many as possible of us were persuaded, but never instructed, to come. 
The Minister would usually take one or two of his younger relations 
in his compartment and send them to us with sweets and friendly 
messages at intermediate halts. When we arrived he would leave 
us to discuss policy with the local officers and notables, whilst he 
had a revel of opening ceremonies. He would lay the foundation- 
stones of dispensaries, hack away the last sod to open a canal, or give 
‘ay prizes at village schools with equal gusto. And, after he had 
spoken of the vigour with which the best of Ministries was tackling 
the most difficult of problems, he would courteously introduce 
each of us as the most able, devoted and impartial officer in the 
Province. 

Parties he loved, and his own most of all. For weeks ahead we 
planned, laid in stocks, advised on invitation cards and arranged 
transport. There was singing and Indian dancing and ice creams. 
Whisky, to conform with his strong belief in the legend of the 
Englishman East of Suez, was served with tea; and always we 
ended with a huge group photograph, destined to join hundreds 
more on the walls of his rambling and whimsical house, a series 
rather oddly with the German Emperor and his family 


> 


which began 
n 1898. 
He was, of course, never a popular figure except in his own District. 
The Press treated him with derision. But he cared very little. Once 
a conference with non-officials we were being badly harassed. 


He was 


described as a Quisling, and his staff as worse than the 
Beasts of Belsen. He turned to me with a smile: “I always think, 
Mr. Chatters, that only two things in life really matter, eating and 
frinking. If we send for some tea I am sure they will be less 


Perhaps the unkindness of his colleagues hurt him more, when they 
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snubbed him in the Cabinet. But he was very buoyant. “I have had 
a most cordial interview with his Excellency,” he would say, as he 
came back from Government House. Afterwards the Governor 
would send for one of us, peevishly repeating that he never could 
understand what our Minister was talking about. 

The final crisis came very suddenly. No one anticipated the 
landslide in the Assembly. “ Do you really think this will do?” the 
Minister asked us diffidently as he tucked away his speech. “] don’t 
think Burke or Macaulay could have said more, sir,” ] replied. 
“Anyhow,” he said brightening, “I’ve had some rather special 
sweets brought up from my District, and after the debate we'll al! 
have tea in my room.” 

The first thing I noticed, as I took my place in the Secretaries’ box 
in the Legislative Assembly, was that my Minister was chewing betel 
nut, and would therefore be completely, instead of mainly, inaudible. 
But a much worse disaster was apparent. Fifteen Government 
supporters had crossed the floor since the previous day, and were 
seated on the Opposition benches, lured, it was rumoured, by the 
greatest bribes in the Province’s history. Government whips ran 
up and down the benches, pleading with them in vain. Ministers 
clustered round the Speaker, demanding an adjournment. But to no 
purpose. A vote was pressed for and obtained on an irrelevant issue. 
and in one brief hour the Ministry was defeated and my Minister 
out of office with no chance in the world of ever recovering it. 

Shyly we stole to his room to condole. He was heartbroken, and 
mockingly around his desk were pyramids of sweets, yellow and silver 
and round and square, designed to grace his oratorical triumph. 
“I had intended,” he said sadly, “to invite some of my colleagues ; 
it doesn’t seem quite suitable now. But at least,” he added with a 
flicker of his old happiness, “there’s one consolation. There'll be 
a great deal more for all of us.” 

It may be thought that in drawing this picture I have ranged 
myself with those who consider India to be quite unsuited to 
Parliamentary Government. That would be a wrong impression. 
My Minister, indeed, was not a man of great personality. He was as 
different from a Sikander or a Rajagopalachariar as was Addison 
from Pitt or Newcastle from Chatham, and no generalisations can 
cover any of these sets of contemporaries. Yet he was far better than 
no Minister at all. His reactions to his civil servants’ schemes were 
unexpected, but therefore most valuable as expressing the feelings 
of that middle-class of his community which ultimately had to bear 
the weight of working most reforms. He was straight and kind- 
hearted and genuinely anxious that the condition of the people should 
be improved. And, if the political background against which he 
worked was corrupt and inefficient, it may be recollected that our 
own Parliamentary tradition was not built up without having to 
traverse a centuries-long morass of corruption and nepotism on 
the way. 


THE NEW SNOW 


He woke and missed the memorable dark. 

How small this day, whose too contracted skies 
Filled slowly from the cisterns of his eyes. 

A cloud he must have shed the new snow lay. 
He heard on the void air a sheep-dog bark, 
Worlds or an ignorant field away. 


he pause had passed, when he could range at will 
Felicitously no-one, free to share 
Laughter and sunlight, firelight, homely fare ; 
Wear mortal endeavour like a seamless glove, 
Or sometimes choose, than stillness yet more still, 
To waste in graves, forgetful of love. 


Now was the issue in anguish ; dawn of rending. 
Only his singular, re-conscripted breath 

Could fan to a purpose all that pyre his death ; 
Now to be flame unique alone sufficed 

Through one thin shaft one taper of smoke ascending, 
Paled into man how pure is Christ. 


Lin1AN Bowes LYON 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING embarked upon an ambitious study of the causes and 
H nature of the English sense of humour, I had occasion this 
week to read and analyse The Pickwick Papers, a book at which I 
had not even glanced for almost a quarter of a century. In my early 
childhood I used to sit upon the floor while my mother read to my 
elder brothers the works of Charles Dickens. I was not, I suppose, 
intended to understand these stories, and I would sit there, quite 
happily to all appearance, playing with little lengths of string, pre- 
tending that they were, in fact, boa constrictors swinging like vast 
lianas through the jungle of a Turkey rug. Yet something of what 
was being read must have pierced my infant consciousness, since I 
am aware that the word “ Dickens ” aroused in me thereafter feel- 
ings of confusion, bewilderment and fear. To these unpleasant 
associations was added a few years later a feeling tone of embarrass- 
ment. When I was about seven or eight my mother conceived the 
extraordinary idea that I possessed a gift for amateur theatricals, a 
form of self-display to which I must always have been unutterably 
ill-attuned. Certain of the more farcical situations devised by 
Dickens were removed from their context and turned into “ features ” 
or “sketches,” in which I was expected to play a, and sometimes 
even the, leading part. Arrayed in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
a top hat upon my head and spectacles upon my nose, I was 
obliged, for instance, to enact the truly idiotic scene in which Mr. 
Pickwick loses his way in the Great White Horse Inn at Ipswich 
and enters the bedroom of an elderly spinster I am prepared to 
believe that at the time, at the age, that is, of seven or eight, I 
derived some satisfaction from this performance; but when I 
reached the age of self-consciousness the memory of these displays 
aroused in me all the sensations of acute shame. I felt that my 
dignity had been degraded, my personality outraged. 

* 7 * * 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when, on reaching adult age, 
I sought to understand the point of The Pickwick Papers, these 
unfortunate associations should have risen from the shadows of the 
past and have intervened between myself and my appreciation of 
what I suppose is one of the undoubted masterpieces of comic litera- 
ture. The whole book then seemed to me little more than an arti- 
ficial and most ill-constructed jumble of facetious episodes and 
ludicrous caricatures. Not only did the work appear devoid of all 
omposition ; it seemed to lack all reasonable content or intent. It 
was quite apparent that the young Dickens (he was only twenty- 
three at the time), having been commissioned by Chapman and Hall 
to write the captions for a series of Cockney sporting prints, had 
started off with a purely farcical conception of Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends and had ended by turning them into sentimental figures of 
great beneficence and romance. Mr. Winkle, for instance, begins 
as a buffoon and ends as a charming and acceptable young man; 
ind Mr. Pickwick himself, who at the outset is represented as an 
elderly gentleman of innocence and pretension, becomes in the final 
sketches the shrewd and calculating benefactor: the old zany in a 
wheelbarrow turns into the God in the machine. These undeniable 
defects of composition (which can be explained by the fact that the 
first few numbers proved that Dickens’ captions were far more 
popular than Mr. Seymour’s illustrations) led me to suppose that 
Dickens had from the start trimmed his sails to the breeze of public 
senument, and thus induced in me a mood of chill dislike. In such 
i mood the faults of Dickens’ style, which are irritating and fre- 
quent, blinded me to the bright stnshine of genius by which the 
book is illumined. 

* * * * 


The increase of tolerance, which is among ihe many adornments 
and consolations of later middle age, teaches one to regard with sur- 
ed regret the wasteful intolerance of one’s younger years. It 

me today that I approached works of art which had secured 
pproval of minds which to my vanity appeared less subtle, or 
nore old-fashionable, than my own, in a mood almost of 
ind with a desire to expose their faults rather than to 
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enjoy their virtues. I am today just as conscious of the faults of 
Dickens as I was twenty-five years ago. I am fully aware, for 
instance, that the following passage might well be taken as an 
example of meaningless rhetoric, and therefore of sheer bad 
writing :—“ The river, reflecting the clear blue of the sky, glistened 
and sparkled as it flowed noiselessly on ; and the oars of the fisher- 
men dipped into the water with a clear and liquid sound, as the 
heavy but picturesque boats glided slowly down the stream.” That, 
I admit, is very bad indeed, and there are many passages in Dickens’ 
later work which display the same unscrupulous inattention. I 
agree also that much of Dickens’ facetiousness, especially when he 
is indulging in verbal felicity, grates upon the modern ear. His 
employment, for instance, of the device of polysyllabic humour is 
intensely irritating, nor is our present sensibility enlivened by such 
phrases as “ auricular organ,” “ the metropolis,” or “ Mrs. Nupkins’s 
tears continued to gush forth with great velocity.” It is not that 
we are too priggish to appreciate the verbally ludicrous. I adore 
good puns. It is rather that of all jokes the verbal joke is the most 
perishable, and that this brand of humour is the one which most 
rapidly becomes stale. The necessary surprise is numbed by 
repetition. 


* 7 * * 


There is one form of verbal dexterity in which Sam Weller in- 
dulges and which, although it frritated me twenty-five years ago, now 
fills me with fascinated interest. It is a form of quip or simile, 
invariably introduced by the comparative conjunction, which I am 
assured still retains its popularity in barrack-rooms and canteens. 
Sam Weller employs this device some thirty-five times in the course 
of The Pickwick Papers, and his father, who was not a man of many 
words, employs it twice. It consists of a tag, or “notion,” which 
implies a double incongruity ; first, the incongruity between the 
momentary circumstanges and the simile which it suggests, and 
secondly an incongruity in the terms of the simile itself. “ Well, 
it’s no use talking about it now,” said Sam. “It’s over, and can’t 
be helped, and that’s one consolation, as they always says in Turkey, 
ven they cuts the wrong man’s head off.” “ Business first, pleasure 
afterwards, as King Richard the Third said when he stabbed the 
vother king in the Tower, afore he smothered the babbies.” “ There; 
now we look compact and comfortable, as the Tather said ven he 
cut his little boy’s head off, to cure him o’ squinting.” A _ large 
proportion of Sam Weller’s notions are thus concerned with sudden 
murders or decapitations, and these similes, while providing a con- 
trast with the ordinary circumstances by which they are suggested, 
also contain a logical inconsistency within their own terms. It is 
this which renders the device as employed by Sam Weller more 
ingenious than the facile—“ As the bishop said to the actress.” 
Music hall or barrack room type. It seems to me that this love of 
imaginative unreality, this delight in impossible analogies or illogical 
similarities, is what distinguishes more than anything: else the 
English from the foreign, or even the Scotch, sense of the ludicrous. 

* * * * 

Yet what surprises me most on reading The Pickwick Papers 
after all these years is that I could ever have remained unaffected 
by the contagion of the high spirits with which it is inspired. Is 
it that with the approach of second childhood one reverts to the 
play-attitudes of one’s infantile state? Or is it that one’s palate be- 
comes sated with the refinements of intellectual subilety and that 
one comes to hate Lord Chesterfield for never having laughed at a 
bad joke, or even laughed out loud at all? I feel ashamed of my- 
self for having remained coldly unamused by Bob Sawyer’s antics 
upon the coach from Bristol to Birmingham. I have repaired this 
omission. And I now realise that as one becomes older one comes 
to value vitality, even exuberant vitality, as one never valued it 
before ; and that after six years of anxiety, and on the threshold of 
a world which may seem at moments a little too interesting for our 
tired nerves, the boisterous energy of The Pickwick Papers forms an 
admirable stimulant. 
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Sadler’s Wells Opera 


Opera is of all the forms of dramatic art the most difficult and the 
most expensive, both in cash and talent. Mr. Clive Carey, the new 
director at Sadler’s Wells, is therefore wise to hurry slowly ; this 
is nO pantomime transformation-scene to be effected with the wave 
of a wand and, Heigh-presto! the Princess National Opera is spark- 
ling with diamonds. What Mr. Carey has done so far is to recruit 
a number of young singers and conductors, some of whom I heard 
Jast week in Rossini’s The Barber of Seviile. 

Mr. Michael Mudie, who ‘conducted the performance, is a 
“find.” He showed at once in the overture that he has, what is 
all too rare in English musicians, a real feeling for Italian melody, 
for its shape and elasticity. It was hardly his fault that the violins 
played wretchedly out of tune. The orchestra is evidently in need 
of overhaul and reinforcement. 

On the stage there was a new Almaviva, Mr. Stephen Manton, 
who is evidently a clever actor and has some good notes in his 
voice. If he can get more flexibility into his singing and freedom 
into his tone, which is apt to be throat-bound, he should develop 
into a good lyric tenor. The two basses were also new. Mr. 
Howell Glynne is a true buffo, which is not to be translated as 
“buffoon”; I found his Dr. Bartolo really amusing and not over- 
done. Mr. Sydney Jack’s Basilio has not yet developed the rich- 
ness that only comes with experience ; when he returns after his 
protracted farewells he should seem to have forgotten something. 

The Figaro was Mr. Edmund Donlevy, who sometimes sets a 
good example to the company by letting his voice come right out 
into the theatre with brilliant tone and sometimes keeps it to him- 
self, as it were in petto. As to Migs Mabel Ritchie, who goes 
perfectly through the motions of an Italian prima donna in the part 
of Rosina, I would respectfully remind her that “ Una voce poco fa” 
does not mean “A small voice goes a long way.” Open your 
mouth, Miss Ritchie, and let us have it! 

The programme stated that the production had been “ supervised 
by John Moody,” from which I infer that Mr. Moody was doing 
his best with some other producer’s notions. The result was in- 
evitably something of a muddle, with occasional glimpses of a style 
eclipsed by the free-for-all scrambles, which English opera com- 
panies tend to substitute for organised and* concerted movement. 
Then there is a tendency to fill in with tiresome and unnecessary 
miming, of which the otiose young lady, who appears in the first 
scene, is an example. She is of the same family as those dreadful 
intruders into Cosi fan tutte, whom I still blush to remember. The 
Barber is an artificial work, and let its production be artificial, as 
Miss Ritchie’s performance rightly is. The company should ponder 
these words of that wise philosopher, George Santayana: “TI like 
this rococo music it transports ; the means may be at times 
inferior, but the end is attained. The end is to escape into another 
world .... Not all that is artificial is good, because the artifice may 
become stupid or even vicious ; and much that is natural is good ; 
but only the artificial can be good expressly ” 


THE CINEMA 


“ To-morrow is Forever.”’ At the Odeon. 

At the New Gallery. * Echoes of Applause."’ 
Ir is in rather dubious taste, almost unfair, to criticise the first two 
films on the list, like being superior about popular novels at a 
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“ This Love of Ours.”’ 


At the Warner. 


country tea-party when the hostess obviously has the new Louis - 


Bromfield on her bedside table. For that is roughly what these two 
films are, good time-passers if you have nothing better to do with the 
rather small number of hours in the day. They are inoffensive, 
competent and slightly old-fashioned ; they will be enjoyed by large 
numbers of people to whom they will do absolutely no harm at all. 
The screens of the world demand a large number of films every 
vear, just as the circulating libraries require an endless stream of new 
books, and they cannot all be good. And if a lot of people like a 
nice quiet time in the cinema watching a lot of nice clean nincem- 
poops meandering about and do not want to be upset by too much 
laughter or too many tears, then the films made for them might as 
well be pleasantly made. That is what both these films are, and if 
I write about To-morrow is Forever it is only because the plot is 
slightly less improbable than This Love of Ours and is an even 
more perfect example of this necessary type of film. The people 


re cleaner and neater to start with and the problem is even less 
iisturbing, at least in so far as it appears to affect the characters and 
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Claudette Colbert is happily married to George Brent and stil} 
has loving but reasonably subdued memories of her {irst ree Sw 
Orson Welles. (This is very definitely a film where there i; a 
characterisation other than that supplied by ihe ready-made 
characters of the actors. It’s just Colbert, Brent znd Welles “a 
although they have other names in the story, they are rm pe 
definitely Colbert, Brent and Welles.) Her son by ber frst habead 
wants to join the R.A.F. in 1939, but unhappy niemories of her 
husband’s death in the 1914-1918 war causes her to te even more 
upset than ordinary maternal feeling would warrant in such a situa- 
tion. But help is at hand, for her first husband was really only badly 
disfigured and, not wishing to upset his wife by returning to her 
became a chemist in Austria, from which country he is now a refugee 
and is indeed working in George Brent’s chemical works. He js 
even a guest at Miss Colbert’s house, but although he recognises 
her, as how could he fail to do seeing that she has not changed one 
iota in the intervening nineteen or twenty years—even her hair style 
is as charming as ever, because it is exactly the same—she does not 
recognise him. And here the film establishes itself firmly in the 
comfortable class by presenting Orson Welles not as a really dis. 
figured man at all, but as Orson Welles with a beard, a limp and an 
occasional guttural accent. This makes Miss Colbert’s part rather 
difficult to act, because she is obviously no ninny, but it does makes 
the whole film quite safe for all to see. Apart from a faint look of 
distress now and then, as though she thought that she might have a 
ladder in her stocking, but would not like to look at it in front of 
a guest, she never appears to have a care in the world. It would be 
unfair to tell you how the plot is eventually unravelled, as unfair 
as cheating at snap, but during the unravelling the film does for a 
little while become rather near to reality and is sensible and genuinely 
interesting. But after a Pirandelloesque discourse by Orson Welles 
on the subject of who he really is the film goes back to normal and 
all ends happily. And just in case anywhere in the film there is 
any chance of the audience getting an emotional shock, the strong 
syrupy music is introduced a long time before it happens and gives 
everyone due warning that there may be tears ahead. 

Echoes of Applause is a potted history of the picture that starts 
in ancient Greece with a girl outlining the shadow of a man’s head 
yn a wall and ends with the arrival of the talking film. As the film 
takes under an hour to show, it must be admitted that it is all rather 
a scramble which the commentary does little to explain. But it is 
a most entertaining film, because it is packed with fascinating pic- 
tures of all kinds. Old-fashioned lantern slides, daguerretypes, 
silhouettes, camera obscuras and Leonardo da Vinci flash on and 
off the screen with bewildering rapidity, but are all endlessly irterest- 
ing while they are briefly there. Later there are extracts from many 
silent films, a lot of which I had. not seen before and one of which, 
D. W. Griffith’s The Female of the Species, I am determined to see 
all through as soon as possible. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


IDYLL 


BLUE moon shining and pin-stars flickering, 
Moon path reaching and small waves tumbling 
Over the sea. 
Salt foam hissing and smooth shells tapping, 
South wind whispering and soft voice singing 
Over the sea. 


White sail filling and slim mast creaking, 
Keen bows cutting and long wake seething 
Over the sea. 
Gold hair gleaming and grey eyes smiling, 
Two hearts leaping and two loves joining 
When you are sailing 
Over the sea 
To me. 
Govan Lorp. 








THE normal postal services to Czechoslovakia, Italy and Poland 
have been resumed, and readers who would like to send copies 
of THE SPECTATOR to their friends in these countries can now 
do so. 

The post paid subscription rate is 30s.,.per annum. 

Send instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
LimIrep, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


CZECHS AND GERMANS 


Sir—It is somewhat surprising that there appears to have been no 
criticism in your columns of the extraordinary letter on Czechs and 
Germans from Mr. Wenzel Jaksch that appeared in The Spectator of 
January 4th. The letter is as notable for what it omits as for its meagre 
statements of certain facts which may be quite correct but which require 
to be set in their actual background, in order that their significance may 
be properly understood. For instance, Mr. Jaksch writes : The Nazis 
closed down the Czech Universities and Technical High Schools only. 
Not one word about the hundreds of Czech students attending the same 
universities and technical schools who were executed’ by the firing squads 
of the Gestapo and German Army. Not one word about the professors 
and teachers who were driven out and deprived not only of their liveli- 
hood but of all means of cultural contact with their fellow countrymen, 
No mention of the pogroms and terroristic methods used as ordinary 
instruments of policy by the German authorities in order to break the 
spirit and resolution of the Czech people. » 

Can Mr. Jaksch prove that the Germans only closed down Universities 
and technical schools? I doubt it. Then he appears to consider that 
the transfer of 1,100,000 able-bodied Czechs out of 8,000,000 total popu- 
lation to Germany for forced labour can be equated with the decision 
of the Czechs to transfer the greater part of their German population 
to Germany, which has used these same Sudeten Germans as instruments 
in order to enable it to effect its evil purpose of robbing the whole Czech 
nation of its independence. 

And this, after Czechoslovakia had agreed to surrender the Sudeten 
German districts to Hitler’s demands, and Hitler had most solemnly 
assured the Czechs that his demands were now satisfied. No one wishes 
the Sudeten Germans to suffer unduly, but it is not possible to conceive 
how Czechoslovakia could retain within her borders over two million 
Germans who had plainly shown that they did not regard Czecho- 
slovakia as their fatherland, and that their allegiance to it was only 
nominal. ’ 

Because a proportion of the Czech workers may have gone to Germany 
of their own will it does not follow that they went because they liked it, 
or that they would not much rather have remained at home. What else 
could they do? If they had refused they would still have been carried to 
Germany just the same. In connection with this Mr. Jaksch appears 
to think the Slovaks have no right to be in the new State because they 
voted by a large majority for Hitler’s new order. Would he claim that 
their vote was a free one? It was given under duress, and was no more 
indicative of willingness to join the German Reich than were the young 
Czechs who went to Germany to work of their own “nominal” free 
will. President Hacha signed away his country’s independence by his 
own hand, but only after ruthless bullying and mental torture. No doubt 
Germans claim it was of his own free will. ' 

It is difficult to believe that the slave workers found anything but a 
small portion of their belongings intact when they returned to their 
homes, in view of the systematic robbery by the German authorities of 
all instruments of production, manufacture and even of domestic use 
from not only Czechoslovakia but most of occupied Europe. 

This would account for the condition of some of the camps being as 
stated by the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. McNeil, “ far from desirable.” 
What else could be expected? Czechoslovakia, like other occupied 
countries, had been skinned to the bone of everything usable for the 
benefit of Germany and Germans and could not do any better.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., W. H. H. Court. 


Newbury. 


LAWS AND THE PEOPLE 


Sin,—I was glad to read Mr. J. A. Hutchinson’s letter under the above 
tite in your issufe of January 11th. 1 also advocate the right of the 
idual to call upon a civil servant to substantiate his decision or 
n open court. We are living in a collectivist era. Greater and 
z1 power is being vested in Government Departments and civil 
servants. I am not opposed to this where such powers are exercised 
ustly and with full knowledge of the facts, but the individual needs pro- 
tection against the unjust or hasty exercise of these powers, and if he is 
fully protected it would in time teach despotic Government Departments 
ind despotic civil servants not to be despotic. Minor despotic acts of 
junior civil servants could be dealt with by justices of the peace or stipen- 
diaries or county court judges or by special ad hoc tribunals. The more 
Serious despotic acts by Government Departments and senior officials 
should be dealt with by one of His Majesty’s judges. 
To prevent abuse by individua's of these powers of bringing actions 
calling upon a civil servant or his Department to substantiate his decision 
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or ruling, a preliminary case and supporting documents could be sub- 
mitted to a Standing Committee of the House of Commons. Two or 
three members of such Committee sitting together could hear the cases 
and report to the main Committee. Many decisions could be varied or 
cancelled by direct approach to the Department concerned, as is done now 
by an interview or a question in the House of Commons, leaving only 
the more important cases to be tried in open court. Questions in the 
House of Commons and raising the matter on the adjournment are often 
very unsatisfactory. Might I suggest that Members of Parliament should 
consider this matter as urgent and evolve some procedure? 

To support this plea, I wish to refer to an unfortunate situation which 
has arisen in this city. Two years ago a Government Department and 
civil servants condemned an eighty-year-old society on a secret report, 
the particulars of which were not communicated to the society or its 
officials. An inquiry was asked for in the House of Commons by many 
Members of Parliament and leaders in the city, but without avail, and as 
a result there are two societies doing the same work. Practically all the 
support of the locality is devoted to the old society. Such a case is 
typical of what may easily occur, and does occur, as the country moves 
into a collectivist régime. Good men who have done good work are 
condemned without being heard. There must be other similar cases in 
all grades of sccieties. The liberties of the people must be safeguarded, 
and a collectivist Government will gain in prestige if it sets out to 
safeguard them.—Yours faithfully, H. D. DaArBISHIRE. 

13 Union Court, Castle Street, Liverpool, 2 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 


Sir,—In the recent elections to the Central Assembly the Muslim League 
emerged with roo per cent. triumph in its first round with those who 
dared to challenge its authority. It will win the second round too. The 
Congress Party went all out to discredit the League, and the Mahatma’s 
“successor to the Congress Gadi,” Pandit Nehru, has been expressing 
himself vigorously during the election both against the League and against 
everything British. Indeed the wild outbursts of the Pandit call for some 
plain speaking. He has blossomed forth since his release from prison into 
a “ Modernist” and sees medievalism everywhere. Religion is medieval, 
the Pakistan demand is medieval, the Punjab administration is medieval, 
in fact everything that the Pandit does not like or understand is medieval. 
A man who favours the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi with its charkha, its 
loin cloth, and its goats, and yet condemns a nation’s will to be free as 
“ medieval” is surely past argument. The Pandit is not able to live up 
to his reputation for intellectual honesty. He condemns the major and 
minor repressive measures of the British bureaucracy, but nevertheless not 
only refuses to acknowledge the shocking wrongs done to minorities by 
the Congress bureaucrats when they were in power, but in unmeasured 
language even blames the oppressed for protesting against their oppression. 

Nor is Jawahrarlal consistent. At a Press Conference in Bombay, 
when questioned about Subash Chandra Bose, he said that if Bose had led 
a contingent against India, his policy would have been to oppose and 
fight him, “ because he is coming here under Japanese auspices and under 
Japanese control and more for the advantage of Japan than for India.” 
At New Delhi, at another Press Conference, he attempted to find excuses 
for Subash Bose ; “never doubted his passion for freedom,” and bitterly 
resented any suggestion that Bose if alive should be treated as a war 
criminal. July 23rd was the eve of the Simla Conference, and Nehru’s 
motto was, “placate Wavell and get into power.” On August 29th 
elections were ahead and different tactics were needed. So in Kashmir the 
Pandit told a body of Hindu learned men to keep away from politics, 
“because a religious body has no business to dabble in them.” But 
during the recent elections he has been busy exploiting for Hindu political 
purposes the body of Muslim religious men known as the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema. Finally he has seen “the doom of Pakistan in the discovery of 
the atomic bomb.” For sheer puerility surely this is hard to beat, but has 
not the great Pandit a great “ international reputation ” ? 

In the summer of 1942 the Japanese came very near conquering parts 
of India. The Congress synchronised with that situation its “ open 
rebellion.” All the top leaders walked into prison as “martyrs of 
British Imperialism.” If the Japanese came they would open the prison 
gates, “liberate all the martyrs from the foul British Concentration 
Camps ”—the world would ring with tales of British oppression and the 
liberated would find favour with the invaders. Daily broadcasts at the 
time from all Japanese-controlled radios bestowed the highest praise on 
the authors of rebellion and incited them to keep it up. That is one 
picture, or rather one side of it. 

Skipping over the intervening years of Congress “frustration” we 
come to the second. On their release Congress leaders lionise those-who 
had actively carried on the rebellion and committed murder, rape, arson, 
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dacoity, loot and sabotage of all kinds. In spite of formal disapproval 
of violence, Pandit Nehru and his friends inaugurate a campaign for mercy 
for men convicted of serious crimes and bitterly denounce executions for 
capital offences. And in recent weeks this “ ultra modern Internationalist ” 
makes a passionate plea that men who fought alongside the Japanese 
against the defenders of India should all be acclaimed “ brave lovers of 
their country ” and should be “ saved from punishment by the British.” 
From now onward it is a clear fight between the Muslim League and 
the Caste Hindu Congress Party. The Congress Party led by the political 
super-Brahmin Gandhi, lion in the loin cloth, striking awe in many 
a vacuous Western mind, and Nehru the great democrat, adored by all 
progressive Americans and beloved by all enlightened Britons, cannot 
agree to the only possible solution to India’s troubles, because “it is a 
sin,” it seems, “to vivisect mother India and no more forgivable than 
cutting mother cow.” That operation, however, will before long be 
successfully carried out.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 


“COMMONWEALTH QUERY ” 


Sir,—Alastair Buchan’s outspoken article in The Spectator of January 4th 
cannot have failed to arouse great interest amongst those of your readers 
who believe that the successful evolution of the British Commonwealth 
is essential to the future of civilisation. Your correspondent maintains 
that few citizens of the self-governing Dominions recognise any close 
association between their own country and parts of the British Common- 
wealth other than Great Britain herself. In the first place he is unable 
to detect any noticeable feeling of brotherhood among the Dominions 
themselves. Secondly he considers that the Dominions are in no wise 
conscious of any particular association between themselves and the 
Dependencies of the British Empire. 

During a period of nearly five years as a prisoner of war in Germany 
from 1940 to 1945, I had opportunity to discuss very openly and at con- 
siderable length such problems as these with Dominion officers, some of 
whom were exceptionally well informed on imperial affairs and all of 
whom were deeply interested in the issues at stake. Although Major 
Buchan fails to mention the special association which clearly 
between Australia and New Zealand, his conclusions about Dominion 
brotherhood may be substantially correct. I recall a number of really 
excellent lectures in various prison camps; all were most carefully pre- 
pared by representative groups from the Dominions, and many were 
delivered by men of considerable distinction—a lecture on Canada, for 
instance, was given by the Commanding Officer of a Canadian battalion 
who had recently won the Victoria Cross at Dieppe and whose legal ex- 
perience included several appearances before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. In these lectures we were invariably given a frank and 
full analysis of the attitude of the people of the Dominion towards Great 
Britain, and this always proved of great interest to men from the other 
I cannot, however, recall many references to inter-Dominion 
Commonwealth affairs was never 
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Dominions. 
relationship ; certainly this 
emphasised. 

The connection between the Dominions and the British Dependencies 
presents a rather different problem for the very reason that the latter are 
in fact dependent whereas the former are not. Although self-government 
may be the final goal, our colonial empire and India are as yet ruled 
ultimately by the British Government—a government responsible to a 
British parliament which is, in its turn, responsible to an exclusively 
British electorate. 

Mr. Buchan is concerned at the ignorance about imperial affai 
he has found in the Dominions. My own observations have been different 
but they were of course somewhat limited. If, as Major Buchan believes, 
the inhabitants of Great Britain are generally far better informed on these 
affairs than are the people of the Dominions, then I would like to suggest 
that the crux of this matter lies in sense of responsibility. The idea that 
more men from the Dominions should serve in the Dependencies is very 
welcome. At present, however, it is under the British Government that 
they must serve, and this is not likely to arouse any widespread interest 
in colonial affairs among the people of the Dominions. Such a result 
would be obtained if the Dominion Governments were themselves able 
to accept some of the responsibility for the administration of the de- 
pendent communities of the British Commonwealth. How this responsi- 
bility could be jointly exercised raises an important issue which is not 
confined to this sphere of imperial activity—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Davin Maup, B.A.O.R. 


REGENCY LONDON 


Sir,—“ Janus ” comments on the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
to report to the Cabinet on the future of the great Nash terraces around 
Regent’s Park. He rightly urges their value as a national monument of 
architecture, but seems to consider that little more than the preservation 
of this worth considering. However, the “ financial 
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aspects ” on which the Committee is to report are quite 
“Janus ” fears. To restore Nash’s work for another 100 

cost over £2,000,009. To restore them, therefore, for private habitation 
as “Janus” appears to assume, would either mean rents at fantastic 
levels or the subsidisation of luxury housing on one of London’s rat 
sites out of public funds. The St. Pancras Labour Party, jn whens 
borough some of the finest of Nash’s work falls, have what we believe to 
be better plans. We feel the unique character of the terraces, facing 
London’s finest Royal park, should be preserved for the nation, by; thar 
they should be used for national social and cultural bodies. providing 
them with headquarters and hostel accommodation for visiting personalities 
and delegations from the provinces and overseas. Being near to the 
proposed university precinct, they might also provide accommodation for 
students of University College and Bedford College. They would thys 
not only remain as an architectural glory, but would provide the Capital 
with a centre of hospitality to distinguished visitors at once intrinsically 
beautiful and of historic interest, and on a superb site, such as it sadly 
lacks today. Learned societies and great trade urions alike have to enter- 
tain Overseas visitors in haphazard hotel accommodation, and the final 
bathos was achieved in the last-minute desperate calls for hospitality to 
the U.N.O. Delegations. Our London should be able to do better than 
that. The Nash terraces are on Crown land. The way forward seems 
clear, though it is not the way of “Janus.” Yet we may arrive at our 
common aim—the preservation of Nash’s work for ourselves and our 
children.—Yours faithfully, Eric Cook, Chairman. 

St. Pancras Borough Labour Party. 


“ NUREMBERG JUSTICE” 


S1r,—Some of your readers will agree with me in protesting against the 
tone of much of the article by Wilson Harris on Nuremberg justice 
For he is an accredited Press correspondent and is, moreover, familiar 
with the common law of England, its principles, the etiquette associated 
with it, and, above all, with the correct attitude of newspapermen towards 
part-heard trials conducted in its name. 

He describes the prisoner Ribbentrop as “a _ slatternly nuisance.” 
That would have been an entirely uncalled-for epithet to apply even to 
a convicted rogue, and is not the language that either a member of the 
Fourth Estate or a Parliamentary representative of one of our seats of 
learning is entitled to employ under any circumstances at any time or in 
any country. Mr. Wilson Harris proceeds to inform us that “a number 
of capital sentences are certain” and that many of the accused “are 
living the last weeks of their nefarious lives.” If my old friend Lord 
Hewart, who was a journalist before he became ord Chief Justice, were 
alive and in Lord Justice Lawrence’s place and had seen that con- 
temptuous comment, I know what he would have thought of it, and I 
can easily picture the man who made it having to return in a hurry to 
Germany to learn a little more about justice in Nuremberg. 

I am relieved to find that although Mr. Wilson Harris adds that “ the 
prisoners might all have been shot summarily out of hand,” he assures 
us that “every endeavour is being made to carry out in full sincerity 
‘a fair trial for the defendants.’” Of course, there is not the smallest 
doubt that the trial judges—British, American, Russian and French—will 
sift all the evidence before they give their verdict, but their task is not 
made any simpler by the comments on the case made by a famous writer 
in a renowned weekly, to which, since I happen to have a reverence for 
the dignity of the courts of law and for the reputation of British journalism, 
I have felt is a public duty to call attention —I am, yours faithfully, 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 1. H. T. Cozens-Harpy 


JOB HUNTING 


S1r,—In connection with the subject of job-hunting as it affects ex-Service 
men and women, there is one aspect of the labour situation in relation 
to the Services which I consider has received too little attention. That 
is, the direct link-up between the type of work young men and women 
in the Forces want to do after their release, compared with the type 
of work which is, in fact, available for them. In other words—“ matching- 
up” the demand and supply in the labour market. 
the lines of the “Gallup Poll” idea might well have been instituted in 
all the Services months ago, for the purpose of assessing the main lines of 
thought regarding their post-war work amongst soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and women of the auxiliary services. The results thus obtained could 
have been invaluable both to Re-settlement Officers in the Services and 
to the Ministry of Labour itself, and might have formed a basis of 
liaison between the two—a liaison which, in my experience, has been 
sadly lacking. 

That this type of census gives interesting and frequently startling 
information I can vouch for from personal experience as an ex-officer 
of one of the Women’s Services. During my final months of service, 
I worked in a unit with well over 1.000 women. The re-settlement officer 
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decided to take a census, purely for her own information and guidance, 
to discover each woman’s post-war working plans. To go into the results 
in any detail here 1s impossible—but two figures are worth quoting. In 

; 1e question: “ What type of work would you prefer to do on 
leaving the Service?” about 25 per cent. of the girls concerned stated: 
“Secretarial work ”"—and only approximately .8 per cent. voted for 
nursing! There is no need to emphasise the discrepancy thus demon- 
stratcd between supply and demand (incidentally, would-be domestic 
workers were also conspicuous by their rarity). It seems obvious that 
had the Ministry of Labour informed the Services, as soon as possible 
after VE Day, of the main trends of work likely to be available to 
Class A releases, a great deal of individual frustration and many thwarted 
plans might have been avoided. 

Now, however, it is apparent that only by a somewhat wasteful process 
of painful experience will many ex-Service women finally come to realise 
that the country’s labour requirements are still of more importance than 
their individual tastes as far as work is concerned. Presumably a similar 
process will operate for the men, too. I believe that a census was 
taken, with a view to setting up some sort of National Labour Register 
of workers about four years ago—but no practical results seem to have 
emerged from that, and the fact remains that four-years-old conclusions 
are of little use ih settling current labour problems. The gap between 
potential workers and potential occupations remains a wide one—and 
it is all the more regrettable since, with a little imaginative co-operation 
between Ministry of Labour and Services, it might have been reasonably 
well bridged.—Y ours faithfully, ALIson A. M. Downie. 

4 Allan Park, Surling. 


answer to | 


Sir—The letter in a recent issue of The Spectator under the heading 
“lob Hunting” evoked a sympathetic response from me. As a “six- 
year soldier "—the last three, in C.M.F., considerably enlivened by almost 
daily reports in Service newspapers of the acute labour shortage of all 
classes of labour at home—my return has been, in both a literal and 
metaphorical sense, a cold douche. I have not yet obtained the high 
score of “rejection slips” achieved by your correspondent, but I am in 
daily hope of equalising, if not forging ahead. 

My experience is that the shortage of labour is only existent in the 
lowest class of manual labour, which is, of course, the most poorly paid. 
No executives with whom I have been in contact are prepared to admit 
that an individual of proven capacity for independent action or adapta- 
in the Army) can possibly possess those 


bility to new circumstances 
same qualities as a civilian. All that is of value is, as your correspondent 
remarks, “ recent experience,” and who, of the 1939 and 1940 volunteers, 


can possibly have this? Recent experience of doing work which is com- 
pletely unfamiliar, yes; of daily solving problems of an unprecedented 
nature, learning a job whilst doing it, yes ; but all that is of no 
importance or value. 

There is a widespread opinion that the Army is unpractical, whereas I 
would have thought, in my ignorance, that the trade of producing death 
and destruction on a large scale, in constant competition with good, keen, 
businesslike rivals on the “ other” side, was the very reverse of unprac- 
tical. At least, the only criterion was whether one did better at it than 
the other fellow. Maybe, Sir, that the current political thought has 
brought those invisible deities—the employers—under its shadow and 
deprived them of the will to do what the soldier can at least do—take a 


Ex-W.0., Royal Artillery. 


ves ; of 


chance.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sirn—You will remember that we indicated in a recent letter on the 
subject of “Job Hunting” that we had answered advertisements in 
The Times from Servicemen seeking employment and that we had 
received, up to then, no reply. Since our letter appeared in The Spectator, 


we have received a number of applications and two or three interesting and 
thought-provoking letters on the subject of the responsibilities of the 
employer and similarly those of the applicants. Incidentally we may 
add that we still have vacancies on certain territories in Great Britain, 
including South Wales, Bristol, Plymouth, Kent and Sussex, Worcester- 
shire and Nottinghamshire, and wiil be pleased to receive, through The 
Spectator, applications from men who are interested in selling high-grade 
proprietary foodstuffs to the grocer. In all cases of vagancies in our 
business we give preferential treatment to ex-Service men and women 
of this war and the last—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
“ BIsHOP AUCKLAND.” 


THE TREASONS ACT 


SiR,—Many will be grateful to Miss Rebecca West for explaining with 
what scrupulous care the men tried for treason under the Act of 1351 
were selected. She has shown that the Director of Public Prosecutions 
faced his task in “an extremely civilised manner.” Others will point to 
the enlightened attitude taken by Mr. Justice Oliver at the trial of Norman 
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Baillie Stewart, and the Home Secretary, we may be sure, searched his 
own heart and mind before refusing to reprieve John Amery. All this is 
to the good, but it does not put the decisions ultimately reached beyond 
the pale of legitimate criticism, and to express regret that young men 
could be executed for their politics is not, I submit, “ irresponsible.” 
Mrs. Amery was not pleading for her dead son, but for others. 

William Joyce was not strictly a British subject, and, like Norman 
Baillie Stewart, he had made up his mind that Germany was his spiritual 
home. His politics were hateful. I can sympathise with the inquisitors 
of our secular age for regarding them as soul-destroying heresies. But, 
even so, his efforts were not impressive. I never heard that a single hour 
of the national war effort was lost through bis political broadcasts, and 
even if we were not prepared after the war to ignore him as completely 
as the Americans appear to have ignored Ezra Pound, we might have 
stayed the executioner’s hand.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. GLorney BOLTON. 

Darbyes, Westfield, near Battle, Sussex. 


NOBLE LORDS 


Sir,—I was amused to see, in Mr Clinton-Baddeley’s review of Miss 
Steen’s novel, Rose Timson, that he has fallen into the pit that he dug 
for her ; for of the three solecisms he quotes, two are on his part. 

A duke’s son can quite well, in certain circumstances, be a viscount ; 
the eldest son of a duke would have, as his courtesy title, his father’s 
second title, provided that it was not of the same place as the dukedom 
itself. For example, the Duke of Manchester is also Earl of Manchester, 
Viscount Mandeville, and Baron Montagu ; his eldest son is consequently 
styled Viscount Mandeville, not Earl.of Manchester. 

The implication that a duke’s eldest son is inevitably a marquess is 
without foundation. Of the twenty-seven people (excluding Royal dukes) 
who hold dukedoms at the moment, the heirs-apparent of sixteen are, 
or would .be, styled marquess ; of the remainder, nine are, or would be. 
styled earl ; that of one is a viscount, and of one (Somerset), a baron. 

A lady in her own right marrying a peer by courtesy is entitled to 
retain, if she wishes, during her father-in-law’s lifetime, her own courtesy 
title. For example, Lady Jane Palliser, marrying the Marquess of Barset, 
eldest son of the Duke of Omnium, though normally styled Marchioness 
of Barset, would be entitled to call herself Lady Jane Barset.—I am, 
yours, &c., J. A. GERE. 

The Lawn, Holybourne, Alton, Hants. 


FOOD FOR RELIEF 


Sir,—The announcement that a certain amount of food may now be 
bought by C.B.S.R.A. for relief work in Europe, and the appeal for funds 
brought relief to many who found it hard to enjoy the abundance of our 
Christmas while children were dying of privation in many parts of Europe. 
It must not, however, be overlooked that even the most excellent organisa- 
tion cannot entirely take over the functions of the individual. There is 
at present a most crying human need for us to be allowed to give direct 
help to the individuals whom we know personally. Most of the refugees 
in our country (and many other people too) are in a truly agonising posi- 
tion. They are refused the elementary human right of sending help in any 
form whatever—it may be to an aged parent, to a widowed sister, to the 
few near and dear friends in ex-enemy countries who may still survive. 
Parcels of food saved from the donors’ own (permitted) resources would 
save not only the lives of the recipients, but bring a message of love which: 
would make life once more seem worth living. We are told that the 
difficulties not only for parcels but even for letters are too great. It is 
hard to believe that our British wits are unequal to such difficulties! The 
same resources of ingenuity, skill and enterprise that won us so many 
triumphs of war can surely avail to meet such an elementary and vita? 
need of peace.—Yours, &c., Dorotuy F. Buxton. 
(Mrs. C. RODEN Buxton). 
“ Whingate,” Peaslake, near Guildford, Surrey. 


OR “M.” 


Si1r,—Of course Miss Reilly is right. I apologise to Bob Cratchitt, whom 
I was probably confusing with Sim Pappertit or someone. Possibly, then, 
the only ill-behaved Bob in literature is the one in a fascinating pictures 
book of my father’s (and my) nursery. So far as I remember this classicy 
“ Bob was a bad boy. He ate as a pig. He did sop his bun in his tea.” 
Bob ended, to the delight of his readers, by being put by his papa in the 
pig sty, apparently for good, on the grounds that those who eat as pigé 
should live with pigs.—Yours, &c., ROSE MACAULAY. 
London. 


“ N.” 





92 THE SPECTATOR, 
THE MEANING OF CHOLLY 


S1r,—Miss Rose Macaulay asks what “ Cholly ” was short for, if anything. 
The answer is “Charles,” of course. I well remember when I was a 
small boy in the Eighteen Nineties a dear old lady, who prided herself 
on her nice pronunciation and spoke of my sisters as “little gyirls,” 
always addressed as “ Cholly” a friend of mine whom most of us called 
* Charley.” H. HuGHEs. 


Benson Vicarage, Oxford. 


BABIES AND BOMBS 


Sir,—I am much obliged to Miss Sparrow for pointing out the error 
in my former letter. I should have said “population” instead of 
“birthrate.” It does not affect the argument. The desire on the part of 
Germany for more “ Lebensraum” was notorious. The population went 
up three millions between 1931 and 1936. Moreover, Miss Sparrow 
points out that Hitler tried to raise the birthrate, which was part of his 
policy of aggression. It should hardly be necessary for me to add that 
I am not, and never have been, in favour of a policy leading to extermina- 
tion, but as a eugenist I have always approved of control, which in some 
form or other is essential if eugenic practices are to be carried out. But 
population control is necessary also to prevent the desecration of the 
countryside, as I have several’ times urged. The late Lord Lilford in 
advocating the protection of bird life remarked long ago on this over- 
populated island. What would he have thought now? Lastly, I would 
add that the increasing tendency to introduce age limits to various 
occupations “to make room for the younger men,” and not because the 
older ones are inefficient, does not suggest fear that there are going to be 
too few to do the work required.—Yours very truly, 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. F. H. A. MARSHALL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I po not know that Government Departments can often show much 
journalistic skill or grace of style; but certainly some claim to such 
qualities may be accorded to the Ministry of Agriculture. Its official 
journal, Agriculture, published monthly at 6d., is on the whole, of course 
technical and it is not easy to be stylish on such themes as “ Vaccination 
for Johne’s Disease ” or the “ Frit Fly” ; but the journal always contains 
some excellent and very readable discourse on natural history subjects, 
such as in recent numbers the goose (treated with delightful historic 
humour), the shrews, a much misunderstood race, and bats. In regard 
to the bats, perhaps insufficient stress is laid on the recent discovery 
that they are the first inventors of a radar apparatus, in which is probably 
to be found their quite astounding skill in avoiding wires or what not 
and perhaps in locating their prey. How many animals have anticipated 
scientific discovery? The firefly, for example, still leads the scientist by 
a long interval in the art of producing light without wasting power on 
heat. To return to shrews and bats, it is a pity that owing to superficial 
likenesses both have enjoyed popular names as “mice.” So far are so- 
called “shrew-mice” and “ flitter-mice” from being mice that they are 
both almost unique in avoiding any form of vegetarian food; and are 
therefore benefactors to the human race, though shrews still suffer from 
unsavoury reputations, even now when the worse superstitions are nearly 
extinct. 


Can_ Fox-hunting Continue ? 


A ‘number of countrymen (including that charming writer, Fairfay- 
Blakeborough) are wondering whether fox-hunting can continue. The 
general opinion seems to be that the hunts will need a great deal more 
money (as well as tact) in order to pay compensation for damage to 
fences and crops, as well as to poultry. It is fatally easy for a farmer 
to put up a claim for damage and very difficult to test whether it has 
any sound foundations. How often, to my knowledge, poultry have been 
killed not by foxes but by marauding dogs, which are a worse danger, 
and they have multiplied lamentably during the war and ranged much 
further from their proper homes. The fox almost always prefers the 
rat to the hen ; and it has been proved in many cases that the fox which 
shows a preference for poultry is an animal suffering from some disability, 
The lame fox takes the easiest game ; and the prevalence of open steel- 
gins (as perhaps promiscuous shooting) has inflicted foot and leg damage 
on hosts of creatures from birds to foxes. Whatever the threats to the 
sport of fox-hunting, my own information is that “fears have been traitors.” 
The country in general looks forward to the return of the hunt 


Thirsty Birds 

During the spells of colder weather this winter I have been struck, not 
by the hunger of the birds, but their thirst. The poultry give remarkable 
evidence—at least in my experience—of such thirst. After a frost I 
have watched the pullets hurry to the drinking cup even before the 
food table when food and drink were suprlied simultaneously. Different 
species doubtless differ greatly in this regard. It is sometimes held that 
grouse, natural inhabitants of dry commons, can dispense with drinks for 
as long a period as camels which belong to the desert. Birds that support 
a constant thirst, one would say, are pigeons, blackbirds, sparrows, 
starlings, yellowhammers and goldfinch. On the other hand, some birds 
appear to drink on the very rarest occasions ; and in general the grain- 
eaters find themselves more often in need of a drink than the flesh-eaters 
Among insects the hive-bee clamours for water much more insistently 
than any other—and how quickly it discovers a supply! When I fill 
a small bird-bath with water—especially in early spring—it is almost at 
once encircled by sipping bees. 


In My Garden 


The zeal for compost has made many gardeners shy of burning any- 
thing ; but any stem that is the least wooden is better burnt, and should 
be reserved fot an immense fire on a dry February day. In that month 
potash is best applied, especially to raspberries and other small fruit, 
ind it is quite wasted if once rained upon away from its final place. 
Seed potatoes are arriving, as they have, by the wise, been ordered 
early. It is better to take them from their sacks and spread them 
out to look them over, of course under proper shelter. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Bliss of Sensibility .- 


The Collected Stories of Katherine Mansfield. Constable. 15s.) 


Wuen Katherine Mansfield died of tuberculosis of the lungs in 1923 
she was only thirty-four years old. Tragic and famous, she had just 
reached, was just reaching, a point of full command of her creative 
powers when death took her. The battle had been a long and losing 
one, and she had known that the last enemy would almost certainly 
catch her before she was willing to go ; we gather from her Journals 
that as ill-health deepened courage and curiosity for life increased, 
increased in step with and probably because of her increasing grasp 
of her vocation. So it was a particular pity that she died young. 
She did not have a fair chance ; but with the odds against her she 
achieved a fresh and special kind of fame, and left some lovely and 
enduring work behind her. 

We turn cautiously, perhaps, to re-assess those stories, some at 
least of which we remember so well that we might have preferred not 
to read them again. We were young then; now we are forty-six, 
of the century is, and let that age serve for those of us who a 
shade outstrip it. The literary judgements of youth, of people in 
their twenties, may at all times be more valuable than those of 
middle age ; anyway, there are many arguments in favour of them. 
And in any case, I think that the response of the young to acute 
sensibility is usually more grateful and patient than is that of the 
mature. But we who acclaimed Katherine Mansfield and mourned 
the loss of an innovator and an evolving great artist have had to 
live on into a particularly desolate and uncharitable elderliness. When 
she died no doubt we thought the loss was at least as much hers as 
the world’s ; now, were she alive, she would only be in her middle- 
fifties—but what would the intervening years have done to her very 
specialised, highly personal art? And in the place where the world 
has got to now, what would her sensitivity have found to feed upon? 
For the new predicament of artists is that they cannot seek or find 
significance any longer in what is particular to one soul. In face 
of what civilisation has become, in face of all the hardly apprehensible 
facts, it has become futile,-they say, to analyse the cargo of any one 
silly spirit. Sensibility is out ; the close-up, the careful inward probe, 
the search through memory or through the insanities of personal 
pain or joy—all these have been tried, and they yieid no more 
nourishment ; there is no help in them now. 

But these were the things Katherine Mansfield could do, and it 
was inward to the particular that, if I understand her observations 
ibout her own work, she intended to press in pursuit of inspiration. 
So, fearing perhaps one’s own loss, and to have the blunting and 
deterioration of the years demonstrated once again, one turned up 
the first titles that came to memory. The Daughters of the Late 
Colonel, The Man Without a Temperament, Mr. and Mrs. Dove, 
Je Ne Parle Pas Francais, The Doll’s House. They not only remain 
good, but for all that she was and still is so widely imitated in the 
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short story, they remain unmistakably hers ; rising, with all th 

small, incidental faults, high in accuracy of feeling and form — 
most of the English short stories of the last twenty years. They : 
simpler than much of the deservedly acclaimed short-story he 
which has been appearing in recent years ; there are careless Pass - 
and even sloppy phrases ; but I do not see that they fail anywheres 
any essential of intelligence—they are indeed piercingly, and 2 
times innocently, intelligent. They illustrate also the author’s ¢ " 
pictorial power, and each carries its weather and atmosphere in it 
very texture, an inseparable part of it. And—proof, I think, of Ae 
power—no matter how well you think you remember these stories, 
begin any one of the ones I have named, or any of a dozen others 
in the collection, and resist as you may, you finish it. ’ 

When I had read a great deal else in the book, I went back + 
Prelude, which I had always remembered with especial vivideen 
At this reading I admired it less in detail but more in general th - 
I had done long ago. If it was going to be a novel, surely the han 
Katherine Mansfield had apparently decided upon was going =e 
graceless and wearisome? And how would it have worn, such 
intense femininity of mood, such vibrating tenuousness—even ia 
the great portrait of the husband—how would it have stood up to 
the long and sometimes necessarily flat and practical extractions of 
the novel form? Could we have borne it, even steadied by the wise 
beauty of Grandma and the bustling virility of Harry, Laura, Bery| 
Kezia, all those quivering, helpless, sensitive variations he 
feminine in frustration or in pain? 

And that reminds me—while commending Prelude as it stands as 
perhaps on the whole the best thing in a book containing many good 
things—I do not think that straight through, one after another, js 
a good way to acquaint oneself with Katherine Mansfield’s stories 
Her mood is too uniformly tensed, and too simply lyrical and melodic. 
She gives the reader only one thing to attend to at a time, and she 
demands the attention of the nerves rather more than of the mind— 
so that to be fair to her, to contain her for reflection, to hold her 
echo, it is best to read her in short flights, two or three pieces together 
at most. This edition is very well done, and is good value for money, 
for it contains many things that the sensitive will be glad to read 
more than once. But it seems a pity that it contains the author's 
first stories, the collection called In A German Pension, which are 
not good, which she disliked herself, and which she said she would 
only re-publish if she could write a preface in apology for them. She 
did not write her preface—so it seems odd that all the same the 
stories are here. KATE O’Brien. 
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Governess in Siam 


Anna and the King of Siam. By Margaret Landon. (Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


. . . YOUR loving pupil Son Klin Harriet Beecher Stowe.” In this 
ending to a letter from the Princess whose charming Siamese name 
meant Hidden Perfume, may be read the nature and influence of the 
remarkable Mrs. Leonowens, who from 1862 to 1867 was English 
governess at the court of King Monghut of Siam. “ Governess,” 
indeed, was too narrow a word for her functions, when at any moment 
she might be summoned from her lessons in the temple to write a 
letter from the King to Queen Victoria, or the French Consul or 
Abraham Lincoln. Even at night, noisy slaves might be sent to drag 
her to the Palace to help the king find a word in Webster’s Diction- 
ary, or listen to his doubts on Genesis. On her side, the young 
woman approached her task with a strong sense of mission, hoping 
through her lessons in the harem (attended by many of the king’s 
wives as well as his children) to influence her pupils against slavery. 
To a remarkable extent she succeeded. At first she was an object of 
astonishment, and the women crowded round her, fingering her hair, 
lifting her hooped skirt ; but soon she won their affection and confi- 
dence by her sympathetic hearing of their troubles and her courage 
in standing up to the unpredictable moods of the king. And the five 
years of fighting and teaching had their reward in Lady Son Klin’s 
ceremonial freeing of her 132 slaves, and in the determination of the 
Crown Prince, Anna’s special pupil, to make his countrymen free. 
The interest of this book for us, however, lies as much in its 
scenes and.personalities as in the fulfilment of Anna Leonowens’ 
hopes. There is the absurd moment of the reception of the English 
Commodore, Lord John Hay, by five Siamese girls dressed English- 
style for the occasion, in crinolines, wigs of European hair curled in 
the latest fashion, skins painted white by a Chinese artist. There 1s 
the journey of the whole Court up to the place in the jungle where 
the white elephant, “a great prince,” had teen found; his capture 
with silken ropes, his triumphant, flower-strewn return to Bangkok, 
surrounded by “attendants who bathed and perfumed him, sang 
lullabies to him, fanned him and praised him.” (“ One cannot but be 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Charles Dickens 


UNA POPE-HENNESSY, D.B.E. 


‘A rich storehouse for any future commentators on 
this extraordinary man and his times. One reads it 
. P ~ ° . ° , 
with interest, admiration and absorption Rose 
Macaulay, The Spectator, Illustrated, 21s, net 


Second impression ready 


European Balance 
PETER MATTHEWS 


‘He has much to say that is interesting and of great 
topical significance, as well as something that is new’ 
David Thompson, The Spectator, 8s. 6d. net 


Through the Dark Wood 


POLLY HILI 


A story sequence in verse about a child’s psycho- 
logical relationship with the adult world. 3s. 6d. net 




















Behind every Cancer Sufferer 
A TIRELESS TEAM 
OF SCIENTISTS 


Every sufferer from Cancer entering The Royal Cancer Hospital for treatment 
becomes the special study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and research 
workers. Almost every case brings to light some new aspect of the disease 
which could lead to complete knowledge of its cause and effect. Nothing 
is left undone which will alleviate suffering of the patient. Interpretations 
and opinions of individual symptoms are pooled, treatment agreed between 
experts, even new apparatus is specially designed and made in the Hospital’s 
own workshops. In this way the menace of Cancer is being checked and the 
obscurity of its origin is gradually being cleared away. 


Please show your appreciation of this great work by sending a gift to the 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
ULHAM ROAD . . ° LONDON, S.W.3 





RECONSTRUCTION! 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., London 


Outlines of the philosophy of the future with their bearings on a New Reformation 
of Western Religion. 








Is Man’s martyrdom of good promise ? 
What of the Individual? Whence and Whither? 
The OBERLAND DIALOGUES 


by DOUGLAS FAWCETI (illustrated) 

“ A magnificent volume, both in actual physical presentation and 
worth.”’—Professor Denis Saurat. 

“ An important, perhaps revolutionary, philosophical work.” —Arthur Bryant in 
“ Books of the Day,” Illustrated London News. 

“1 feel convinced that some day the West wili accept this or something very 
like it. But I think that two or three generations may well pass before it does.” 
Professor H. H. Price, of Oxford. regarding the Plurality of Lives and ancillary 
hypotheses (Chap. xiv et seq.). 

“ Admirably fitted to be the outlook for our modern world. . . . Even the old 
‘Riddle of Evil’ has to yield before what appears to be a really satisfactory 
solution.” —Dr. A. G. Thompson. 

“The first perusal of your great work is bringing me immense pleasure and 
profit.”"— Professor Macneile Dixon 


12/6 


in intellectual 





On the Power revealed in appearances. 


What of the World? The ZERMATT DIALOGUES 


by DOUGLAS FAWCETI (llustrated) 12/6 
“He has produced his drama in various parts of the most majestic scenery, 
beginning in the Zermatt Valley and finishing in the Bernese Oberland. These 
devices, if it is legitimate so to describe the atmosphere of a series of philosophical 
discussions which must be to some extent founded on fact, are admirably calculated 
to win the suffrage both of travellers and of lovers of the philosophic dialogue 
and they are made more effective still by an almost romantic setting which invests 
each of the five speakers with real dramatic individuality. In Mr. Faweett’s 
Imaginism we are, it may be held, faced with the operation of a leaven which will 
continue, to whatsoever unseen goal, to work within the frame of the philosophy 
of the future.”"—The Times Literary Supp. 

“ Je tiens 4 vous dire combien je le trouve suggestif.”—Professor Henri Bergson. 
“ How entrancing the long and detailed discussions are! Nowadays, we do not 
seem to have time to discuss anything properly, but your method is a delight and 
extremely efficacious.”’"—Professor Denis Saurat. 

“1 congratulate you on it.”—Sir Arthur Eddington. 

“1 doubt whether there is any writer at the present time from whom so many 
fresh suggestions about the larger problems of reality can be gleaned, or by whom 
these problems are discussed with so much clearness and originality, and so much 
literary grace . . . altogether a great achievement.”"—The late Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie in his review in “ Mind.’ 

















Why 
you are able to cable 
so cheaply 


Half of any surplus profit earned by Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. above 4% of capital goes to reduction of rates and to 
development of the service. These examples show how 
this policy has operated: 

THE EMPIRE FLAT RATE of Is. 3d. a word (full rate) intro- 
duced in 1938, involved big reductions of rates throughout the 
Empire. The benefit to users was about £500,000 a year. 


5s. Od. EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAM of 12 words, to or from 
anywhere in the Empire, was an extension of the Flat Rate 
scheme. 

OTHER RATE REDUCTIONS cost about £682,000 a year, 
of whfch nearly £230,000 represents reductions during the war 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE MESSAGES (E.F.M's) allowed 
members of the Services overseas to exchange messages with 
relatives and friends at home for a reduced flat rate of 2s. 6d. 
a telegram of three phrases, 
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PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House Victoria Ewmbankment London, W.C.2 
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struck with the aspect of the august Queen of England,” the Siamese 
Ambassador had written his master, “in that her eyes, complexion 
and, above all, her bearing, are those of a beautiful and majestic white 
elephant.”) There are the sombre and startling stories of the un- 
willing concubine Tuptim, who escaped to a Buddhist monastery, dis- 
guised as a monk, was found, tried, tortured and burnt; and of 
the Princess, widow of the king’s brother, who for refusing to marry 
the king was imprisoned, and only rescued through the resource and 
self-sacrifice of a slave. The outstanding figure in all these scenes 
is the king, intelligent and tyrannical, cruel and sensitive, building a 
statue to the memory of the concubine he had tortured, calling the 
British Consul from his bed to advise him whether he should write 
“ gloomily dark” rather than “ not clearly apparent.” 

After leaving Bangkok, Mrs. Leonowens settled in America and 
there published two books on her Siamese experiences. On these 
now scarce, and sometimes heavy-going, books Mrs. Landon has 
based her narrative, and has been able to add further information 
from the King’s letters and other documents in the Library of Con- 
gress, and conversations with Mrs. Leonowens’ descendants. The 
result, as she says, is “75 per cent. fact and 25 per cent. fiction based 
on fact.” The fiction, one guesses, trickles in with the accounts of 
her heroine’s feelings, about which the author has the omniscience 
shown by novelists towards their characters. And if these senti- 
ments are sometimes over-elaborated, and sometimes resemble far 
more those we should expect from an American young woman of 
the nineteen-thirties than a Welsh young woman of the eighteen- 
sixties, that is the one major blemish on a very readable book. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


A Nightmare 

The Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

How easy and pleasant it would be to write a partial, a sugared 
account of this book! The temptation is strong for a reviewer who 
has sense enough to know how real are the gifts of Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
how valuable some of his work has proved to a large public. And 
the sugared version could be done without violence to veracity. 
Quite truthfully one could remark that The Great Divorce is, in its 
own way, brilliantly clever, that it provokes thought, that it contains 
shrewd sayings dexterously phrased—with more to the same effect, 
until the allotted space was full. Yet to provide such an account 
would be to keep silence about those other characteristics which make 
the very cleverness of the thing seem repellent—the metallic hardness 
of its tone, its air of disdain, untouched by sympathy, for the various 
weaknesses of human nature, and, beyond all else, its manner of 
handling that most solemn of all themes, the ultimate fate of man’s 
soul. 

The plan of the book is simple. Like Bunyan and other people, the 
narrator has a dream, a vision of heaven and hell. He is careful to 
insist that all he describes is mere fantasy, and that he has no wish 
to encourage what, using a horrid modern adjective, he terms “ factual 
curiosity ” about the world to come. Hell, as he sees it, is a vast and 
dingy city, full of small shops and houses. Its denizens are permitted 
to make day-excursions by motorbus to the outskirts of heaven. And 
into heaven itself, if they pay the price—which may be some change 
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of belief, some ending of a quarrel, sonte act of renunciation—the 
are free, if they so choose, to enter, and there to remain. But on 
do not so choose. Some find themselves unable to pay the pri “y 
most agree that the attractions of heaven are much overrated ree 
that they are far more comfortably placed in hell. . 

The “ Ghosts,” as the excursionists are called, meet “ Spirits” fr 
heaven who argue with them deftly but in vain. The narrator oan 
as it were, to place each Ghost in turn on the lecture-table, to exhibit 
with deliberate skill his special follies and impenitence, and then ; 
drop him back whence he came. Among the many types is = 
“episcopal Ghost,” who has been condemned—or has condemned 
himself—to hell because he adopted the views of extreme modernism 
for the sake of gaining “ popularity, sales for your books, invitations 
and finally a bishopric.” After some pages of brisk dialogue, in the 
Oxford manner, the episcopal Ghost explains that he cannot “accom. 
pany the Spirit to heaven ; he must “ be back next Friday to read 
paper. We have a little Theological Society down there. Oh yes! 
there is plenty of intellectual life.” So he turns back to hell 
“humming softly ‘ City of God, how broad and far.’ ” : 

The taste and quality of this satire may be matter of opinion 
But it does not seem possible to doubt that writing of this type, 
however clever and even brilliant in itself, jars horribly when the 
theme is the doom of lost souls. This demands all the solemnity 
all the awe and compassion of which a writer is capable. Even when 
he insists on the truth Mr. Lewis wishes to enforce—the inexorable 
working of the moral law—it should never be without reserve, without 
tenderness, without consciousness of infinite love and supernatural 
redemption behind that law. It is hard to find any such feeling jn 
these glittering yet distasteful pages. 

It may be urged that the thing is no more than a sketch, and indeed 
it fills little more than a hundred pages of large print. At a guess, 
may have been drafted to provide a theme of debate for one of thos: 
many essay-societies or discussion-groups which Mr. Lewis befriends 
so generously. But it is of real importance that he should not be 
lured by unwise praise into writing hastily and publishing all he 
writes. It would be tragic if gifts so remarkable as his were not 
reserved for purposes worthy of them. A. C. DEANE 


Chinese Undercurrents 
The Vigil of a Nation. By Lin Yutang Heinemann 12s. 6d 


A NEW book by Lin Yutang is an event of importance in the Fa: 
Eastern world, for he generally throws fresh lights on Chinese 
thought and life. When the American edition of this volume was 
published the light which attracted most attention was the one 
focused on the hostility between the Communists and the National 
People’s Party, or Kuomintang. This was because the American 
Press had been showing a marked pro-Communist trend, whereas 
the author’s views are decidedly pro-Government. Yet the write 
had not set out to produce a political study. He had set out t 
see and describe the daily behaviour of Chinese men and women 
in war-time. Politics are not his métier. His views are interesting, 
of course ; and his statements of fact and the retranslation of a book 
by the Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, written in 1940 and pub- 
lished as an appendix, are important. But the Lin who has made a 
niche for himself in England is not associated with political polemics 
He is associated with the gay spirit which, in this volume, pervades 
what the Chinese call langyu 

Literally, that means splashing-about travel. Lang means a wave 
or waves, which splash about ‘bright and iridescent. So, in its best 
sense, langyu means travelling as gaily as waves catch the sun. Such 
travel can, of course, be extravagant, even prodigal and dissipated 
and, just as we talk about a man splashing his money about, so the 
word lang comes to have moralistic meanings. With them, however, 
in this book we have nothing to do. We follow Lin while he shows 
us butterflies in Szechuan in deep winter fluttering among chrysan- 
themums and plum flowers; Sian, the capital of China’s three 
greatest, longest and most illustrious dynasties, where “one can take 
in outing of an afternoon and kick up tiles from the palaces of Han 
or stumble upon Tang tablets”; copies of Tunhwang frescoes, 19 
which the faces of the women are Chinese, but the costumes modern 
European, “their cute headgear tied to the hair and tipped a little 
to one side, almost Parisian” ; the rocks of Huashan, “ which seen 
like a protest against gravitation ”; the cave of Lady Precious Siream 
“a perfect lovers’ shelter, two storeys high, reached by a dark and 
winding staircase, lighted by a candle,” or sunset across the Chialing 
River, “ with mists enveloping the graceful hills like a perfect paint- 
ing of Mi Fei.” These and many other vivid word-pictures dis- 
tinguish this book which is in satisfying keeping with its predecessors. 


That is true also of such political pages as express the parlosopnic 
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IMPERIAT. CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


yyal Charte 
tre ses MOST jndcious MAJESTY. THE KING. 

Presi ‘—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 

( of the Cou L_PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F-R.C.P. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under cae di one of the Royal 
( f Physicians of London and the R lege of Surgeons of 
Er 4 erned by representa tives. ot many medical and 
scier mstitutions It is a cer — for research and information on 
( r ] arri on continuous and tematic investigations in up 
to-@at boratories at Mill Hill. Ou r kno wledge has so increased that 


the able in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES ‘DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 

NEEDFD trea =— MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
utd be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 





W y Bt., at me yal Colleg e of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Ww. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I ' th the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Rese Fur a (Tr isurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surg England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
t f Scientific Research, and 1 direct that the Treasurer’s 
receint ll be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
1} litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149 * 7° 3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 * 1° 8) 
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x Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 


the finest value obtainable. 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 
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winter damage to your Car. 
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side of the author’s mind. A Bill of Rights, he says very truly, is  stein’s essay contains pretty sound stuff, and except 
more important to China than all the paraphernalia of elective what highflown in places serves its purpose well. 
government. “When the protection of civil rights is enforced,” he written by someone whose sensitive admiration for her subj : 
declares, “ the people do not have to learn to be democratic.... To not overridden her critical judgment. Certain works by § oo has 
show that the enforcement of civil rights is fundamental in any pro- in my own view, masterpieces and as fine as anything 44 sere _ 
gress towards democracy, we may imagine that China has promul- century painting. The Burghclere Chapel murals tit ‘tae 
gated a constitution, formally adopted the most enlightened laws, than Mrs. Rothenstein, the finest wall-paintings of this — 
and set up local, provincial and national elective governments. I do Europe, but other of his work fails through excess of snguished , rm 
e not see how such governments can ever come near having a truly and the late landscapes fail by reason of the simple fact that = 
democratic character if there is no guarantee, in practice, of freedom are most of them deplorably bad pictures. Be that as it may 5 bes. 
of the person or freedom of the Press.” That would remain true has a unique vision and, in his early works, a magnificent I 
whether the Kuomintang or the Communists were in power. and purity of conception ; so the book is well worth having int 
As already stated, the author is decided pro-Kuomintang. But jreproductions of some of these. It is a very great pity ‘that the 
that does not prevent him from saying (page 230): “Nowhere in “Bed of the Centurion” is not included, as this is one of his a 


that it is sOme. 
It is obviously 


> . 3 wan 
Kuomintang China have I yet seen or heard the common people of best. MICHAEL Ayrtox ; 
China played up as the all-important individuals, whose happiness 1s 

the state’s final aim to look after... . Yet until the people of China - 

° , 4 ‘ 

are made so to feel that the ‘little people’ are the important people, From All I ronts 

China will fail in the final analysis to qualify for the title of = pt. 

ewe vi IL fail the oq E M. ao Green Armour. By Osmar White. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d 
democracy. s. Mi. . War Below Zero: The Battle for Greenland. : 


By Colonel Ber 
Balchen and others. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) ane Some 


New Art Books The Monastery. By F. Majdalany. (John Lane. 7s. 6d 


. Mr. WHITE is a New Ze: er corre: . : 
Florentine Paintings. (15th Century.) By Sir Kenneth Clark E is a New Zealand war correspondent, and his book is 


Music in Painting. By Lawrence Hayward. Blake. By Geoffrey # record of his experiences with Australian and American forces jn 
Keynes. Degas. By R. H. Wilenski. The Faber Gallery the Pacific war. His concern is mainly with the fighting in New 
Books. 6s. each.) Guinea in 1942, and his main contr:bution to our understanding 
Stanley Spencer. By Elizabeth Rothenstein, (Phaidon Press. 20s. of this difficult phase of the war is his ability to convey in words 


on . ‘ something of the geographic: tti Y ae 
THe Faber Gallery books, which seem to be about to appear in great py. & Gree scogray hical setting of this hard-fought campaign, 
ne “ green armour ” of his title is the terrible Pacific jungle, whict 


variety, judging by the titles on the back of the first four, are a : 2 : Re Dan catee: ich 
good idea, and wien production becomes easier they will doubtless tc ge ong yy Rage oe en In describing the 
be completely satisfactory in themselves. At present the colour pacar ot ll pig ee = sag sg agen against primitive | 
reproductions for which they are vehicles are uneven in quality. . "le civilised primi os —— ne takes the view that in the 
The introductory writing is of a high standard, for the simple reason jung . ee — = be at a disadvantage until he can 
that R. H. Wilenski, who edits the series, has gone to the right deploy the products of his civilisation to tip the scales in his 
people for three and written one himself. ~ecupe a White's first-hand account of this campaign will always 
Sir Kenneth Clark is more eanslaibe coward, —e ——— se Of value, even if we nave some hesitation in accepting his point 
ibout, fifteenth-century Italian painting than anyone else I can think 


of view. The British campaign in Burma, at any rate, seems 

of ; Geoffrey Keynes is generally acknowledged to be the leading vc eg there 4 rag = the thesis that the civilised man can 
wuthoritv on Blake ; Lawrence Hayward does well enough with this more easily conquer his fear of the jungle than the primitive man 
slightly precious choice of subject, and Mr. Wilenski himself remains War Below Zero describes another campaign where the main 
the best historian of recent French painting in the country. What e¢nemy was climate. It tells of th: war for and against weathe: 
more do you want? The colour plates in Florentine Painting are which the Americans waged on the coast and ice-« ip of Greenland 
only fair ; those of Blake are very passable ; in the Music in Painting Greenland’s importance was twofold. It lay on a direct air-route 
some are very good and some rather poor. The Degas are all good from the New World to Britain, and weather stations located there 
except the portrait of Diego Martelli. The folios contain about ten could obtain valuable information for the use of the staffs which 
plates each. directed the great air offensive against Germany. There is little 

The colour plates in the Phaidon Stanley Spencer are technically fighting in this book, apart from a brush with a German meteoro- 
very good, but the choice of them is unfortunate, since they are all, logical expedition. But there is plenty o: heroism—the endurance 
except a tiny one of “ Swan Upping,” of the niggling Christmas card of men marooned in an Arctic winter and the daring and ¢esource 
landscapes which Spencer does when no one prevents him. The of rescue parties. The book is the product of several hands, and 
serious Spencer of “ The Resurrection,” “ The Last Supper ” and their styles range from the dignified prose of Colonel Balchen « 
the “ Apple Gatherers,” is only reproduced in black and white, and the racy American slang of Lieutenant “ Snuffy” Smith, but the 
not the best half-tone I have seen, any way. Mrs. Elizabeth Rothen- division of labour will in no way detract from the reader’s enjoyment 








The third book under review may well turn out to be of more 
than passing interest. In The Monastery, Major Majdalany, 
the Lancashire Fusiliers, has told of his experiences in the battk 
6 at for Monte Cassino. In just over a hundred pages he gives us one 
Th s fi f th C of the best pictures of the life of an infantry officer that I have 

ec. ign cance O e TOSS ever read. Picture is perhaps the wrong word ; vignette would 
F. W. DILLISTONE have been better, because a good deal of the book’s success depends 
upon its restricted size. There are not too many words, and the 
ies peaiiy enattian quatiey of Gils tock len te Gin Geet Gent Bh pommente a Cell whole is held together,and given unity by the dominating presence 
i ciden The Mecent tie, Gd of St. Benedict’s monastery. At the end of the book there ts an 
account of the May offensive which cut behind Monastery Hill, 
but the greater part of the book is taken up with a description o! 








IMPORTANT NEW LUTTERWORTH BOOKS 


Substantial in matter and yet persuasive in manner.”—Charch Tin 


ich doctrine of Atonement in terms of 




















The Collapse of ISLAM & the static warfare that followed the initial attempt to pierce the 
Der ae on Germans’ winter line. Conditions in this phase were similar 
DOUBI Christian rheology those on parts of the Italian front in the first Great War, and 
F. W. CAMFIELD, D.D J. WINDROW SWEETMAN they were not unlike those in the wet coastal areas of Belgium. In 
A searching diagnosis of the natur \ study of the interpretation of other words, although there were no trenches, it was a war when 
ind causes of doubt about God theological ideas in the two Religion death came not in the heat of the battle, but suddenly, without 
existence and purpose A big Part one gives an historical survey warning and without discrimination ; “ Jenkins died at twenty to 
book in a small compass." —T) of the early period (Lutterwort! five on his way to the latrine, as they were shouting that tea 
ween 2 apa was ready.” Many people say they are tired of books about wat 
R This is an illogical and even dangerous opinion, and those who hoid 
W’. H. Elliott's Wings of the Morning 2s. 6d it will miss a good book if they pass Major Majdalany’s by 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS—LONDON & REDHILL S. H. F. Jomwnston. 
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Wuere THERES NEED — 


N devastated 





northern 
Norway, the plight of the 
the 


long, bitter winter has been 


homeless throughout 


pitiable indeed. 


Salvation Army Relief 


teams are at work in North 





Norway, in North Finland, 
North - West Europe and 
Holland. Relief work, 
already begun in the Far 
East by Salvation Army 
Officers freed from Japa- 


The need is vast, beyond description— 


nese internment camps, will but your gift WILL mean help to some 


soon be reinforced by child, some man or woman, 
workers from Britain and Please send it to-day to :— 

' GENERAL CARPENTER 
Australia. 101 QUEEN VICTORIA 


STREET, LONDON,E.C.4 


TET i al vA TION Ant’ Council of “Britich td 


for Relief Abroad. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 








NEED FOR STABLE CURRENCIES 





National 
1946, at 


meeting of the 
January 3Ist, 


hundred and thirteenth annual general 
Bank, Limited, is to be held on 
London, E.C. 
Cop‘es of the statement by the chairman, Mr. Colin F. Campbell, relating 
to the accounts to be submitted at the meeting have been sent to 
holders with the report and balance-sheet as at December 31st, 1945 


In his statement the chairman said that enemy air raids had caused 
damage to $03 of their branches (153 in London Of those, twenty-six 
were totally destroyed or so seriously damaged as to be beyond repair. A 
considerable amount of their equipment and furniture had also been lost. 

Their Continental auxiliary, Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign 
Bank, Limited, had come through the ordeal of war affecting its branches 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland with strength unimpaired and in a 
ound and healthy position. 

As was their custom, the bank published, along with their own accounts, 
the balance-sheet of Messrs. Coutts and Company. He need not tell them 
of the high and world-wide reputation of that business with its distin- 
guished connections in private business and its most valuable commercial 
iccounts. Year by year the balance-sheet figures showed a steady growth, 
ind the unique position achieved and maintained by Messrs. Coutts 
and Company was a source of pride and satisfaction to them as its parent 
company 

Messrs. Grindlay and Company's business, which was wholly 
owned by them and operated branches in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
continued to expand, and now had combined sterling and rupee deposits 
cf the equivalent of over £14,000,000. 


THE one 
Provincial 
15 Bishopsgate, 


share- 


} 
so 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 

The expansion in the balance-sheet figures continued during the year. 
Current, deposit and other accounts increased by £29,438,075 to 
£619,350,015. The liquid position was maintained. Cash, short money 
ind bills were respectively £70,415,022, £36,792,670 and {35,077,832 
giving a total of £142,285,524. ‘Treasury Deposit Receipts amounted to 
{200,000,000 and investments, mostly British Government Securities, to 
£.136,352,329. Advances stood at £130,915,575, an increase of £:16,413,437. 
The net profit was £1,356.025, against 41,270,670 

So far as the commercial banks were concerned, low bank rates usually 
meant a diminution of the ratio of profit margins. The reduction in the 
Treasury Deposit rate, combined with reduced earnings on Treasury bills 
ind discount market loans, would make substantial inroads into banking 
profits, which could only in part be offset by the changes in the rates 
llowed by the commercial banks on current and deposit account moneys. 
In maintaining their service at a level of high efficiency they had had to 
bear substantially increased costs. 


For seme years this country had been the most heavily taxed in the 
world. The recent slight alleviation of the tax burden was welcome, but 

was to be hoped that substantial reductions in national expenditure 
justify more relief. The shortage of both capital and con- 
sumer goods was acute. Without proper self-control serious inflation 
could not be avoided, but he would like to see a more general realisation 
of the truth that an adequate supply of all goods in the home market was 
ihe surest protection against inflation and also against black markets and 


would soon 


other exploitation. Moreover, in the past the ability to conduct a sub- 
tantial «xport trade had been based very largely on production fer a 
ubstantial home market 

FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY 


It was right and proper that emphasis should be laid on the urgent 
need for exports. Our industries needed time and facilities for reconver- 
ion and re-equipment. All obstacles should be removed. They also 
needed cheap and abundant supplies of coal, at present our chief scurce 
cf power. In the reconstruction at home and in the drive for increased 
xports, this bank was ready to take its full share. They had co-operated 
in the establishment of two new companies whose objects were to provide 
for industry finance of a type which could not properly be supplied by 
the banks 


It was clear to all thoughtful people that, unless the countries of the 
world could co-operate on a friendly basis, they faced disaster. The 
United Nations Organisation was a welcome and necessary recognition cf 
that fact. International trade was an essential factor in increasing the 
well-being of all the citizens of all countries, and for such trade to prosper 
there must be stability between the various national currencies. He had 
never been a pessimist, and, although he thought there was much to give 
cause for grave concern in some of the experiments which were to be 
tred and which might retard recovery, he also believed that the prosperity 
of this country could be achieved, but only through a system based on 
individual enterprise and hard work supported by w:se and broad advice 
on the part of the Government 
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1946 
Fiction 


Spanish Portrait. By Elizabeth Lake. (Pilot Press. 8s. 6d 
Of Many Men. By James Aldridge. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d, 


Crying at the Lock. By Ade.ine Rumsey. 
8s. 6d. 


25, 


Hammond and Hammond. 


It is seven years since the Spanish Civil War ended, not a Jong 
stretch of time compared with the sixty years that passed between 
the dates of the subject of War and Peace and Tolstoy’s WTiting it, 
but long enough to show that Miss Elizabeth Lake has not been in 
haste to write her novel of Spain on the eve of war. The result. 
Spanish Portra:t, the distinction of which is belied by a vulgar book- 
jacket, is in many ways a model! novel, certainly a model for those 
who would write fiction with a background of contemporary history. 
It does for the Spain of 1936 something of what Mr. Isherwood 
did for the Germany of 1931 in Goodbye to Berlin; there are, in 
other words, violence and the looming shadows of greater violence to 
come, but always in the background, subordinated to what is in 
essence a simple personal story: Miss Lake’s heroine, Maria, an 
English girl who is a student of Spanish literature, is in love with an 
upper-class Spanish painter, Alonso. In love ; but the relationship 
is frustrated, abortive, for she is in Spain only for a few weeks at a 
time, in 1934 and 1936 ; and besides, the conventions each subscribes 
to are different. Maria herself is a fairly typical English intellectual, 
which is to say that she is vaguely Left-wing and consciously eman- 
cipated ; Alonso, lazy, a bad painter who might be good if he cared 
enough, is—fatalistically, in Maria’s view—caught in a set of con- 
ventions that are ridiculous in her eves: for him there is marriage 
on the one hand and recourse to prostitutes on the other. He 
cannot marry Maria, for in Spain marriages are arranged by parents, 
and she is not a prostitute. Their relationship, then, is bound to 
be ineffective, because ultimately it represents a clash of values. 
What is so admirable in Miss Lake’s novel is her restraint, her 
artistic good sense. She has a beautifully light touch, and she 
describes emotional states precisely and honestly ; it is characterstic 
of her eye for emotional truth that the final break between Maria and 
Alonso should come on a visit to Toledo, which was to have been 
the high-spot of her stay in Spain and which is marred by her 
succumbing to influenza. Miss Lake writes coolly, with discretion 
and an unforced subtlety. How good, for instance, is the following 
‘His face was more emphasised than the face she had known in 
San Sebastian, like a painting carried one stage further. The skin 
was looser and hung more on the moulding.” As in Mr. Isher- 
wood’s stories, the sense of national doom that is the background of 
the book is the more poignant because it is never emphasised, but 


seen always in relation to the personal problems of the heroine 
[he description of Madrid during Easter, 1936, are very good 
indeed, and there is a brilliantly comic account of a pilgrimage o’ 


surrealists to the grave of Primo de Rivera. 

Of Many Men also begins with the Spanish War, but compared 
with Spanish Portrait it is scarcely a novel at all. Mr. Aldridge’s 
hero is a farouche young man named Wolfe, who seems to be—we 
are never explicity fold—a war correspondent. At any rate, he is 
in France when France falls, he is in Finland, he is in Norway when 
Norway is occupied, he takes part in the Syrian campaign, Is at 
Tobruk, in Greece, in Malaya when Singapore is taken, on the 
Owen Stanley Mountains, visits Stalingrad, takes part in the land- 
ings in the South of France. He gets around ; there’s no question 
of that; but unfortunately he’s an eye without a mind behind it. 
Some of the war scenes are good, but the sum total is boring and 
perfunctory. Mr. Aldridge writes flatly and monotonously in a 
style derived from Mr. Hemingway: he seems not to have heard ot 
the complex sentence. At its best Hemingway’s prose is effective 
and even beautiful, the vehicle of a vision of life, as in such stories 
as “The Undefeated.” Mr. Aldridge has no such vision of life 
and his style therefore appears unnatural, a pretentious mannerism 

Crying at the Lock is «a very efficient American psychological 
thriller. It has qualities in common with Miss Vera Caspery’s 
Bedelia. As in that novel, much of the success of the book depends 
upon the careful building-up of the atmosphere of place, in this 
instance St. Louis and a farm in the State of Missouri ; and, again 
the thriller-element exists mainly to reveal character. It is, how 
ever, less well written than Bedelia and more sentimental. Dartles 
West has had a tragic first marriage which has broken him spiritually 
Five years later he marries a second wife, who attempts to mend 
him by probing into his past. It would be unfair to divulge the 
development of the story, which, though unpleasant enough 





skilfully done. 
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ACROSS 


Rugby’s contribution to pantomime. 


.In which one undresses backwards. 


i«_) 

Post on guard. (6.) 

I'm one-and-twenty. (8.) 

Without without part. (8.) 

“Goethe in Weimar - and Greece 
Lone since saw Byron’s struggle 
cease.” (Arnold.) (6.) 

Used by the futurists instead of 
canvas? (§.) 


This gin doesn’t function at night. 

7.) 

This form of address is rarely heard, 

though often seen. (7 

A character from Nuremberg. (5.) 
lebrated linesman. (6. 





es 
What Landor decided not to do with 
anybod (6.) 


Magistrate in feathers (s.) 
Worn by Eugene Aram, under 
another name 9.) 

DOWN 
He’s extended by a little work. (5.) 
Spe a smack,—because he doesn’t 


wave a drink with it? 9 

does with an effort. (5.) 
unmusical to the Volscians’ 
ears And harsh in sound to thine.” 
(Shak 








akespeare.) (4 
Every sort of we apon reduced to one 
category when the _  sergeant-mz 
leads. (5, 4 

Give out ($.) 


. Associated wit 
Payne. (9.) 
1o. Costing change. 
13. How Shakespea 
written. (7.) 

14. Corner wit. ({ 


~) 


h palaces by J. H 


(7.) 
re’s plays were mostly 


Anag.) (9.) 


15. Cooled drink is medicinal. (9.) 


17. “ Don’t repine, 


my friends,” he said 


‘Do not weep for me It is 


chronic.” (9.) 
1. An example of 
3. Not all my eye, 
with it. (5.) 
24. “A bevy of f 
In gems and 
ton (Ss. 
25. Apparent in 
hundred. (4.) 


SOLUT 


air women, richly 


g. 5.) 
but something to ¢€o 
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wanton ——. Mil- 


every number but 
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SOLUTION ON FE BRU ARY 8th 


The winner of Crossword No. 387 


Retford, Notts. 


s Miss Domvil 


LE, Babworth Hal, 











God and the Atom 


By RONALD KNOX 


“Nothing has yet been written on this dis- 
urbing theme that can compare in value with 


his book.” Birmingham Post. 


“< 


This is a book making for sanity in a World 
at has mislaid its sense of values.” 


SHEED & WARD 


7/6 net 


Cai had 
avaiad 
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We are sorry to say that 
manufacture of the ‘ Homesun 100’ Sunlamp has been 
Y, interrupted until further notice so that we can concentrate 
ms =60on the more urgent work of making ultra-violet ray 
y pupae for doctors, hospitals and the export trade. 
In cases of genuine need, attested by a medical 
certificate, we can at present book orders 
for Hanovia prescription models suitable for 


home use. H1s1-10s 








CIGARETTES 


20/28 


* There's no sweeter tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘Three Casties’”’ 
W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians” 








ssued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and !re’and), Ltd. 77.2158 
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NEW RECORD FIGURES 











Tue one hundred and fifteenth annual meeting of Martins Bank, Limited, 
will be held on Tuesday, January 29th, at Liverpool. 

Mr. F. A Bates, chairman, has circulated with the report and accounts 
1 statement ‘n which he says: 

Mr. J. M. Furniss, after fifty-two years’ distinguished service, retired 
from the position of chief general manager at the end of July, but will 
continue as a director on the general board. Mr. James McKendrick was 
appointed chief general manager and Mr. Frank Voyce deputy chief 
general manager: both have long records of service in the bank and are 
thoroughly acquainted with its business 

Ihe net profit for the year is £645,807, which is slightly higher than 
in the previous year. The usual dividends have been announced. Alloca- 
tions have been made: to the published reserve £100,000, to reserve for 
contingencies £100,000, to reserve for pensions £50,000, and to premises 
redemption { 100,000 

A further expansion is shown in the bank’s balance-sheet. The 
amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts has reached a 
new record of £212,691,000, and the total assets having increased corre- 
spondingly exceed £230,192,000. Investments have increased by 
£7,656,000 and now stand at £68,653,000, but our holding of Treasury 
deposit receipts at £65,500,000 is smaller than a year ago. Advances show 
an increase of £2,485,000 during the year, and there is now much more 
inquiry and activity in this department 

A new item in the assets is shares in the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation, Limited. We felt it our duty to take part in this 
cffort to assist industry. In addition, our management have been increas- 
ingly engaged in dealing with finance for our customers to facilitate the 
change over from war- to peace-time manufacture. 

As most business men could foresee, it was impossible for the world to 
concentrate for six years on the non-productive expenditure of war with- 
out ill-effects ensuing. During the war man-power was available to manu- 
facture only the minimum quantity of those goods which determine the 
standard of life of the nation, and even that low standard would not have 
been possible except for the partnership of our Dominions and Colonies 
ind the United States of America. 

The post-war problems of this country are concerned with shortages 
shortage of labour, which demobilisation should remedy, shortages of 
houses, offices and factories, shortages of goods in the shops and shortage 
of internat onal trade. 











There are 800 children being 
cared for and trained in our 
Homes and Training Ship. 
PLEASE SEND HELP TO CARRY 
ON THIS WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Patron. H.M. THE KING 
Admiral of the Fleet, The EARL ot CORK 
and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.£ 


President 


Chairman and Treasurer 





$2 ne vacancies exist in the Homes for boys aged 8+ to 12 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a disappointing start, this year’s batch of statements from th 
bank chairmen has yielded some stimulating material. For jag 
spokenness the prize must go to Mr. Rupert Beckett, chairman of re 
Westminster, who has not hesitated to declare his antagonism 
Socialist policy in relation not only to the banks, but to industry in 
general. Mr. Beckett objects strongly to the powers of direction 
conferred on the Treasury by Clause 4 of the Bank of England Bill 
Why, he asks, should the banks, which have withstood the searching 
blasts of two world wars and built up a reputation second to none 
throughout the world, be brought under the dead hand:of officialdom? 
Nor does he see anything but harm resulting from the rapid applica- 
tion of the Government’s socialisation programme. From his van- 
tage point as a banker he detects British industry as a whole in a 
state of perplexity and indecision at a time when it should be applying 
itself vigorously to the problem of reconversion and export recovery. 


BANKERS’ MIXED VIEWS 

These views, which can clearly be associated with the rugged 
individualism of which Mr. Beckett has often been an exponent in 
the past, are not shared, it seems, by all the bank chairmen. Mr, Colin 
Campbell, of the National Provincial, sees no reason in the Bank of 
England Bill for supposing that the normal day-to-day working of 
the joint stock banks will be affected. Lord Linlithgow, in his first 
statement as chairman of the Midland, emphasises that there has been 
no sign of uneasiness, either at home or abroad, as to tke effects of 
the coming constitutional changes. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in his 
statement to Lloyds Bank shareholders, is more critical. While he 
suspends final judgement, he does not expect “ any particularly good 
results ” from the Bank of England Bill. 

On the more workaday aspects of the banking situation, all the 
statements bear witness to a recent increase in the activities of their 
advances departments. As I pointed out here last week, this welcome 
recovery, still of modest dimensions, is directly associated with the 
present reconversion phase in British industry. It should gain 
momentum as this phase gives place to larger-scale production and 
to a really worth-while volume of export trade. There is one par- 
ticularly interesting revelation in Lord Linlithgow’s statement con- 
cerning the experience of the Midland Bank in making loans available 
for the small man. Two years ago this bank announced its readiness 
to consider applications for advances “ based as much on the character, 
integrity and business capacity of the borrower as on the extent and 
nature of his own material resources.” Already, it seems, the tota 
amount of these small special advances has exceeded £1,§00,00 
while their number has run into four. figures Chis seems pretty 
conclusive evidence thar there was a real need to be met 


WOOLWORTH EARNINGS 

The good opinion I have always held of the ss. Ordinary shares 
of F. W. Woolworth and Company is reinforced by the striking 
earnings figures for 1945. In spite of the continued shortage of sup- 
plies, profits rose last year by no less than £1,379,802, or well ovet 
20 per cent., to £7,249,447. These figures are struck after charging 
all expenses, but before providing for taxation. The actual charge 
for taxation to date is £94,491 higher at £3,154,294, while the pro- 
vision for future taxation has been raised from £450,000 to {1,000,000 
There are the usual allocations to reserves, but conservative distribu- 
tion policy is consistent with an increase in the Ordinary dividend 
from 45 per cent. to §5§ per cent. Even so, the carry-forward 1s over 
£520,000 higher at the impressive figure of £7,917,836. These 
results, achieved on a volume of business which must have been well 
below pre-war levels, are surprisingly good. Although selling ex- 
penses will doubtless increase as trading cenditions become more 
normal, I think it is a safe assumption that this company will earn 
substantially more in the coming years than in the pre-war period 
when the Ordinary dividend reached 65 per cent. Quoted around 
86s., the §s: Ordinary units are yielding only 3) per cent. on the 
55 per cent. payment. I still think, however, that the shares are 
better value for money than most of the leaders in the industrial 
market. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of address 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days belore 
the alteration is to take effect ° 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 








INDUSTRY'S NEEDS 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, Limited, 
will be held on January 30th, at 41, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

The following is a summary of the Statement by the Chairman, the 
Hon. ‘tenes rt E. Beckett, circulated with the report and accounts 

The accounts for the year 1945 reveal a position of strength and 
liquidity ‘he total of current and deposit accounts was £43 millions 
above the previous year’s figures, and would have been considerably 
higher but for substantial withdrawals in October and November last, 
when the public made large investments in the 2! per cent. National War 
Bonds 1954-56 and 3 per cent. Savings Bonds “ B” 1965-75, in anticipa- 
uon of the withdrawal of these tap issues from the market, which took 
place on December 15th last. The increased deposits had been directed 
nto liquid assets, and there had been a welcome increase of nearly £8 
millions in advances 


LARGER PROFIT 


The results of the year’s trading, after providing for all taxation in- 
cluding National Defence Contribution, showed a profit of £1,405,592 
gainst £1,366,907 for 1944, and were the best since 1939. The dividends 
were the same as for 1944, and again £300,000 each had been allocated 
0 Officers’ Pension Fund and to Bank Premises Reinstatement and Re- 
building Account. 

The Government had decreased in October last by 3 per cent. the 
ites on Treasury Deposit Receipts and on Treasury bills, and the cal! 
money rate had followed suit. As 48.79 per cent. of the bank’s money 
lodged w employed under these three heads, it was obvious that these 
changes would bring about a substantial depletion of income. The 
s had met this to some extent by eliminating interest allowed 
allowable 


clearing bank 
m current accounts and making a uniform rate of | per cent. 
on deposit accounts. 


Six years of world war had naturally affected our Nation and Common- 





vealth in varying degrees, but these small islands had felt the strain 
perhaps more than any. Certainly this was so in an economic sense. 
Our financial and trade problems had grown to such magnitude that 


rdinary methods of stinting and saving would make little impression 
m the burdens we carried, and a new approach—a policy of expansion 
ther than contraction—was essential. Expansion demands new capital, 
house in order, and in our present position only 
borrow ing—was open to us. 


vith which to set our 
ne method—that of 
rhe iation had recently elected to office Socialist Government, 
hich seemed bent on pressing forward with all speed its programme of 
itionalisation for many major industries. The Bill to national se the 
Bank of England included in its provisions power to “ direct” the com- 
nercial banks rhe banks of this country had a reputation second to 
wne throughout the world, and had withstood the searching blasts of 
wo wars. Why then, were the activities of the commercial banks to 
ome under the dead hand of officialdom? If the powers now assumed 
© direct the banks were not exercised with great care and restraint, 
dificulties between banker and customer could be foreseen arising in 


INDUSTRY'S PERPLEXITY 


Industry as a whole was in a state of perplexity and indecision at 
present at the very time it needed every aid and encouragement to go 
forward, because of the unknown scope and detailed working of 
nationalisation. How could our industries be expected to plan ambitious 
programmes and put them in train until their anxieties were allayed and 
their future status made clear? 


The loan proposals recently discussed in Washington were on the 
right lines and there was no alternative to the loan. Our Common- 
wealth and Empire could not, with all the goodwill in the world, help 
us out successfully. It would mean economic war between dollar and 
sterling blocs, and possible estrangement from America, at the very 
time when world unity and harmony were essential. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that sterling area countries would still be willing 
t0 go On extending credit to us indefinitely to buy from them. Our 
pressing need—apart from other considerations—dictated our turning to 
America in the present bare state of our factory and larder. 


_ In the pursuit of high and stable employment, countries might prove 
hesitant to make a determined onslaught on existing trade barriers, but 
international loan obligations could be fulfilled only by the passage of 
goods from debtor to creditor countries and without adequate acceptance 
of imports, principal and interest payments would be jeopardised, if not 
ndeed rendered impossible 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





BURDEN OF AMERICAN LOAN 





The annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held on February Ist 
at the head office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.L., with the report and 
accounts: 


Our profit at £1, 630,000 is substantially the same as last year. Our 
current, deposit and other accounts have shown a further expansion and 
are £48,000,000 higher at £868,000,000. Bills show an increase of 
£.48,000,000. Treasury Deposit Receipts, although showing a fall of 
£25,000,000, are still our largest asset at £290,000,000. The rate of 
interest on these was reduced in October and this reduction will have 
serious effect upon our future earning capacity so long as such a large 
proportion of our resources has to be employed in that manner. Our 
investments are up by £17,000,000 and there is a gratifying increase of 
£13,000,000 in advances to customers. We are ready and anxious to 
assist commerce and industry in developing peace-time activities :nd to 
provide facilities for financing the country’s vital export trade. 

The reduction in the interest rates announced in October, the closing 
of the tap issues and the Thanksgiving Weeks all contributed towards a 
reduction in our deposits, and a substantial decline of the Government's 
demands upon the banks for Treasury Deposit Receipts. 

Referring to the financial agreement with the U.S.A., I reel bound 
to record my view that the financial burden we have been asked to assume 
is disproportionately onerous and the period within w hich current sterling 
receipts are to become freely convertible is dangerously short. Such terms 
were rendered acceptable only by the inclusion of Article 12, which gives 
us the right to require reconsideration of any the provision$ should the 
conditions of international exchange justify it. 


INDUSTRY'S PROBLEMS 

Our major problem is to reconvert our industry to the arts of peace 
and to raise our efficiency as rapidly as possible to the highest pitch. Only 
so can we hope to secure on competitive terms our full share of the 
immense export trade which will be at our command if the way can at 
last be opened to trade that is genuinely free. It cannot be repeated 
too often that unless we can export we cannot maintain, let alone raise 
our standard of living. 


With our export trade view, therefore, we cordially welcome the 
Bretton Woods Raveena. ithe first international attempt in pustery to 
secure stable exchanges in the interest of international trade other than by 
the old rigid gold standard. We are also abie unreservedly to welcome 
the American proposals for consideration by the forthcoming international 
conference on trade and unemployment, reassured as we have been that 
we shall enter into the negotiations completely free of any prior engage- 
ment or implication which might have been harmful to inter-imperial 
trade relations. 


Summing up the net result of the Financial Agreement, the Bretton 
Woods Agreement and the American agenda for the trade conference, 
which must be taken as a whole, I would say that, disappointing as the 
Financial Agreement may seem to us as a reflection of the common effort 
which led to the common victory, the arrangements none the less are full 
of hope and promise for the future, it is to the future that we now must 
turn with confidence and determination. 


BANK OF ENGLAND BILL 


At home, a general election has resulted in the return for the first time 
in our history of a House of Commons predominantly Socialist. The first 
fruits of the event, for us, have been the introduction into Parliament of 
the Bank of England Bill. At the time this statement goes to the printer 
the Bill has been passed by the House of Commons with minor, though 
to us helpful, amendments. While it is necessary to suspend final judgement 
until the Bill has found its way on to the Statute Book, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say that I do not expect any particularly good results from 
the Bill; whether the introduction of a certain rigidity where formerly 
there was flexibility will do harm, the future alone can show. It goes 
without saying that the joint-stock banks will continue willingly and 
cordially to co-operate in the national interest with the Bank of England 
and with the Treasury, as they have never failed to do in the past. 

The report of the Cohen Committee appointed to make recommenda- 
tions for the revision of the Companies Act, recently published, is of out- 
standing interest and importance. I welcome the decision of H.M 
Government to implement the report by legislation, but I hope that the 
details will be very carefully scrutinised and considered in the light of 
what is really practicable and reasonable, particularly the much discussed 
nominee question. If the new Act is to be thoroughly workable and not 
to hamper or be unduly restrictive of legitimate and honest business, some 
simplification of the more involved and complicated proposals is desirable. 
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